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LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
WILL PUBLISH IN SEPTEMBER: 


ADDRESSES AND SPEECHES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS 
FROM 1852 TO 1867. By Ropert C. WINTHROP. §Svo. 
SPEECHES AND PAPERS RELATING TO THE REBELLION 


AND THE OVERTHROW OF SLAVERY. By George 8. 
BoutTweLL. 12moa. 


A MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. By Timotny Farrar. Syo. 


A TREATISE ON THE AMERICAN LAW OF EASEMENTS | 


AND SERVITUDES, By Emory Wasneurn, LL.D. Second 
edition. 

A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF PATENTS FOR USEFUL 
INVENTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
AND THE REMEDIES FOR THEIR INFRINGEMENT. 
sy Geonue T. Curtis. Third edition, with many addi- 
t ons. 

READY IN OotoBER. 

UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL DIGEST, 
UVilted States Statiites relating tu Tevenie, Coitneres, 
Navipation, did the Curreney, Dy Lewis Heri. Huryalsve 


Hy Hua 
New eitinn 


POTT & AMERY, 
§ AND 1 COOPER UNION, 
PRAVER-BOOKS, 
MENTS 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Tue TRADE SUPPLIED. 


A THEATISH ON THER LAW OF BYIDENG ER 
Rid Ubpehibar, VYuls. Hb and dil 


BIBLES, AND TESTA- 





ENGLISH BOOKS. 
GOULBOURN’S (Dean) THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELI- 
GION, $1 25. 
GOULBOURN'S SHORT DEVOTIONAL FORMS. 60 cents. 
GOULBOURN’S FAMILY PRAYERS. $1 5. 
GUULBOURN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOTIONAL 
STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. $1 25. 
GOULBOURN'S OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
$1 75. 
A large variety of Theological Works of English editions. 
ALSO, ; 
REWARD CARDS, PICTURE BOOKS, Etc. 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 


POTT & AMERY, 
5 and 13 Cooper Union, New York. 


a 





THE ROUND TABLE. 


net Hale—Nos. 1 to 61, New Series, from Sept 9, 1865, to Nov. 8, 
6, inclusive, except ng No. 12. Address W. W. 'T. Burrer- 
FIELD, M.D., Post-office Box 1702, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 156 


llooker’s Chemistry, 


Tenney's Manual of Zodlogy, . . » Wt 
Tenney’s Naturalliistory, . .  . 15% 


nT HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


The American Naturalist, Z : » 1 619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Quackenbos'’s Natural Philosophy, — . 157 
Loomis’s Natural Philosophy, « -« 2 


A Digest of thie | 


. . + 15% 


neralogy, ° ° . » 16% 


sadera, , ° r : ° 10% 


U's Natural Philosophy, . 15% 








“CARMINA YALENSIA.” 

A new collection of College Songs and Music, as sung by the Students 

ler Yale and other Colleges, with Piano-forte Accompaniments. 
Compiled and arranged by FERD. V. D. GARRETSON, of the 
CLASS OF 1866, and comprising all the old popular and standard 

| College Songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto published. The 
| famous “WOODEN-SPOON LANCIERS” and the “SONG OF 
| THE SPOON,” also the celebrated “* CHRISTMAS ANTHEM,” as 
| sung by the BEETHOVEN SOCIETY OF YALE, are included in 

this collection. 
The volume is a royal octavo, bound in extra cloth, price $1 50; 


sent to any address, by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


: , 229 Broadway. 
New York, dite 1, 1967, 


“AMERICAN SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1855 


INSTITUTE." 


M34 Reliahle Bdivational Hhupeau 
War Bp plyihg Behools dnd Maniilies with Peashers, 
iar Fepresenting Teachers wha seek positions, 


iar giving Parents information af gaod Schaals. 


festiniony Siam Rev, Khea 8. Alearns, Principal af Albany Femate 
At adeMmy, NF, 

‘tT haye tried the  AmBicay Scuoon INspiTuTs,’ and regard it 
asa most desirable medium for supplying our schools and sem- 
inaries with the hest teachers, and for representing well-qualified 
teachers who wish employment. All who are seeking teachers 
will finda wide range from which to select, with an assurance that 
in stating character and qualifications there is no‘ humbug,’ and 
there can be no mistake. Teachers will find situations for which they 
may otherwise seek in yain, The highly respectable character of 
those who conduct the ‘InstiruTe’ affords sufficient guarantee 
of fair dealing, and of kind and polite treatment to all.” 

Circulars explaining plan and terms sent when applied for. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 


430 Broome St., one block East of Broadway, New York. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. B. ROYS, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
823 Broadway, New York, near Twelfth Street. 

N.B. The New Boxes of Paper and Envelopes in the same box, 

4 quires and 4 packs of the best quality of French Paper, the 
large check and usual thickness, for $2; extra thick (10 kilo- 
grams), $250. Stamped plain or in colors on the premises at 
short notice. Nocharge forplain stamping. Senttoorder. The 
express charge (a few dimes) to be paid on delivery outside the 

city. Delivered free in any part of the city. 








>! (#6 a Year, in Advance, 
I FICe ) 43 50 for Six Months 
Single Copies, ig Cents, 


HOWARD & CO., 


619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


OPENED A 


ENGLISTI 


LARGE 


SILK 


INVOTCE or 


UMBRELLAS, 


INCLUDING SUN UMBRELLAS AND FIVE SIZES OF RAIN UMBRELLAS, 


They have also received a new assortment of 


Double Smelling-Bottles and Vinaigrettes, 


WITH PLACE FOR MONOGRAM ON EACH END, 


SPECIAL NOTICH.—IJn compliance with numerous requests from leading du- 
catorsand Publishers, the present number of TIE ROUND TABLE islargely devoted 
T | to Kducational Works which are offered for the fall trade. On arranging details, it has 


proved impossible to compress into a single issue all the reading matter and advertise- 


It has, therefore, been determined to extend the orig- 


inal design so as to include the next number (138), which will discuss branches un- 


touched tn this, and in which omissions of every sort will, it is hoped, be supplied. 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Have just received an extensive variety of their well-known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopa) Prayer Books 
and Church Services, in all sizes of Type and of entirely new pat- 
terns, for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at the 
lowest importing prices. 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


626 Broadway, New York. 


TWO NEW BOOKS READY THIS WEEK. 
AVERY GLIBUN. 


A novel by the celebrated Orpheus C. Kerr, whose comic mili- 
tary Jetters, entitled Orpheus C, Kerr Papers, have been so stic- 
cessful. ‘This new work, partly htmorous and partly satirical, is 
the best novel of the kind ever produced in America, and will 
take an fiminense sensation. 4*, Large vetave, paper evvers, 
$1 50—alsu eluth bound, extra, $2. 


RENSHAWE, 


Atinthe® new and slieularly e&eiting Hovel, h¥ the aAtthar af 
Mary Hranlegee, whieh ereated @& Behsation Hive lady Hoye! 
PeuAere a few yedFs aun, gt, tiie, Blath, BL 73 


HkORNT PURLTICATIONS 
Aricmus Ward ii London—a ew comic book, Uiisttated, $1 50 


Najoaque—Helper’s new sensalianal political work, . » 8600 


The Clerzyman’s Wife. Mrs. Ritchie's (Mowatl's) new 
1008, : : : : : : : : : 


The Cameron Pride. Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’s new noyel. 1 50 











How to Make Money, and How to Keep It, . 1 50 
Beauseincourt, New novel, author of Bouverie, F > 1% 
The Bishop’s Son, Alice Cary’s new novel, F - . 18 





These books are beautifully bound in cloth, are sold every- 
where, and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price by 


Gc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


THE THEOLOCY OF THE BIBLE: 
ITSELF THE TEACHER, AND ITS OWN INTERPRETER. 


Five versions of the Old Testament and four of the New com- 
ared with the Originals. By ex-Chancellor HALSTED, of Newark, 
ew Jersey. A second issue of this new work is out, the first, of 
500. being exhausted. It hasa much fuller Index ; andan Appendix 
to be read as an Introduction, and Notices of the Book at the 
end. Itis a volume of over 600 pages 8vo, besides the Index, Ap- 





.| pendix, and Notices, neatly bound and in excellent print, price 


$3. It will be mailed and postage paid on request by letter, en- 
closing $3, to the author, 417 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. 





LECTURE COMMITTEES, 1867-8. 


Mr. Geo. VANDENHOFF’s summer address is Wells, Maine 
Besides his Readings from Shakespeare, Dickens, Tennyson, etc. - 
he has a new subject, Tue CoMEDIES OF MOLIERE IN AN ENGLISH 
Dress, reading from five Comedies. 





7, by Henry SEpLEy and. Dorsey GARDNER, in the Clerk’s Oftice of the District Court for the Soutl.ern District of New York. 
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ss EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 


Publish upward of Two Hunprep Text-Books, adapted to nearly all departments of School, Academic, and Collegiate Education, 
of which a Descriptive Catalogue will be sent on application. 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


FIRST STEPS IN CEOCRAPHY. Child’s 4to, 72 pp., 45 cents. 
PRIMARY CEOGRAPHY. Small 4to, 96 pp., 90 cents. 
INTERMEDIATE CEOCRAPHY. Large 4to, 96 pp., $1 25. 

CRAMMAR-SCHOOL CEOCRAPHY. Large 4to, 108 pp., $1 50. 
HIGH-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 2vols., 3350. | 
No other School-Books ever published in this country have received such universal and unqualified commendation and approval as | 
have been awarded to the Cornell Series by the Press, by State, County, and Town School Officers ; by Presidents and Professors of 

Colleges, Principals of Academies, and Teachers of Public and Private Schoois throughout the whole country. 


MILLIONS OF COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


They are used in the Public Schools of the City of New York, and to the exclusion of all others in Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Charleston, Detroit, and scores of other cities—they are in very general use inal! parts of the United States in 
Public and Private Schools. 

THEY SURPASS ALL OTHERS: 

ist. In philosophic arrangement. 

2d. In the gradual progression of their steps. 
3d. In presenting one thing at a time. 

4th. In the adaptation of each part to its intended grade of scholarship. 

Sth, In the admirable mode they prescribe for memorizing the contents of a map. 

6th. In their explanations and directions for describing the natural divisions of the earth. 

th, In their judicious selection of facts, 

8th. In the appropriate and inetructive character of their illuetrations, 

th, In consistency between maps and text 
10th, In the introduction into the maps of etch places only as are mentioned in the book, 
ith, In the clear representation of every fact, and the analytical precision with which each branch of the subject is kept distinct. 
ith, In being at once practical, systematic, and complete; philosophical in arrangement and progressive in developement of the 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


By G, P, Quaenkennos, A,M,, on the baria of the works of Gao, R, Pankinea, LL.D, 
PRIMARY (0 cls) ELEMENTARY (0 cts) 
PRACTICAL (*!)) HIGHER (in preparation, MENTAL (cearly ready), 

Clear, thorough, comprehensive; logically arranged ; well graded; supplied with a great variety of examples; oxact in their 
definitions; brief in their rules; condensed and seaching in their analyses ; up to the times; teach the methods actually used by 
business-men; make the solution of a question an intelligent and not a mechanical process; penfect text-books; WITH NO DEFECTS, 
Such is the verdict pronounced by teachers on our new Series of Arithmetics, Such are the advantages that are introducing them 
into schools everywhere, 

Ours is the only Practical Arithmetic that teaches the difference between gold and currency; the mode of computing the na- 
tional income-tax; and the difierent classes of United States securities, They are emphatically rue Bes? of their kind, and the 
most PRACTICAL, 


QUACKENBOS’S STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Embracing a full Account of the Aborigines, Biographical Notices of Distinguished Men, numerous Maps, Plans of Battle- 
fields, and Illustrations, 12mo, pp. 538, $2. 
The present edition is brought down to the close of President Lincoln’s Administration. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Made easy and interesting for Beginners. Child's 
quarto, splendidly illustrated, pp. 192, $1. 

AN ENCLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo, pp. 288, $1. 

FIRST BOOK IN ENCLISH CRAMMAR. 12mo, pp. 120, 50 cents. 

ADVANCED COURSE OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC: A Series of Practical Lessons on the 
Origin, History, and Peculiarities of the English Language, Punctuation, Taste, the Pleasures of the Imagination, Figures, 
Style, Criticism, and Prose and Poetical Composition; with Exercises. 12mo, pp. 450, $1 75. 

FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. 12mo, pp. 182, 90 cents. 


A NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Embracing the most recent Discoveries in Physics. Adapted to use with or without 
Apparatus. 12mo, pp. 450, $2. 


HARKNESS’S LATIN SERIES, 


A LATIN CRAMMAR, for Schools and Colleges. 12mo, price $1 75. 

A LATIN READER. Intended as a Companion to the Grammar. Price $1 50. 

AN INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK. Intended as an Elementary Drill Book on the Inflections and Principles 
of the Language, and as an Introduction to the Author’s Grammar, Reader, and Latin Composition. Price $1 25. 

This Series, although recently published, is already in uge in every State of the Union, and introduced into hundreds 

of Colleges and otber classical institutions, among which are the following: Bowdoin, Bates, Dartmouth, Amherst, Tufts, 
Hamilton, Hobart, Haverford, Shurtleff, Williams, Trinity, Cornell, Lafayette, Dickinson, Hillsdale, Iowa, Penneylvania, 
Harvard, Yale, Antioch, Oberlin, etc., etc. Also, the Universities of Norwich (Vt.), Brown, Wesleyan (Ct.), Rochester, 
Madison, Northwestern, Iowa, Lewisburg, Michigan, Wesleyan (Ohio), Baldwin, Notre Dame, Lombard, Miami, Washing- 
ton, Baylor, etc., ete. 

CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC WAR, With Notes, References, Vocabulary, Index, ete. 
(In press.) 


CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS. Withnotes. (In preparation.) 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
YOUMANS’S NEW CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. Entirely rewritten and much enlarged, with 310 engray- 


ings. 12mo, 4t0 pages, price $2. 

It is some ten years since Dr. Youmans’s Classical Book of Chemistry was first published. It has passed through upwards 

of fifly editions, and has been reccived everywhere with general favor. The progress of chemical science during these ten 

years has been so great as to demand many changes and additions, 
TENNEY’S GRAMMATICAL ANALYZER. Giving the derivation and definition of words, with their grammat- 
ical classification. 12mo, 227 pages, price $1 50. 
ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. By Joseph Alden, DD., LL.D. 12mo, 292 pages, price $1 50. 
THE COMBINED SPANISH METHOD. A New Practical and Theoretical System of learning the Castilian Lan- 
guage, embracing the most advantageous features of the best known Methods. By Alberto de Tornos, A.M. 12mo, 470 

pages, price $2. 

THE FRENCH MANUAL. A new, simple, concise, and easy Method of acquiring a conversational knowledge of the 
French Language. 12mo, 309 pages, price $1 %5. 
PLUTARCH ON THE DELAY OF THE DEITY IN PUNISHING THE WICKED. Revised Edition, 
with Notes by Prof. H. B. Hackett and W.S. Tyler. 168 pages, price $1 25. 


Single copies of the above works will be mailed, post-paid, to any educator, for examination, on receipt of one-half the retail 
prices. Liberal terms made for introduction. Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New Books Reapy THs WEEK. 


peneheeisanes, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 aND 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


WILL PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT BOOKS : 
On the 5th of September. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF DON QUIXOTE. 
1 vol. 12mo, clotb, price $1 25. 


“We find gleaming from the text of Cervan'es all that is 
knightly and noble. This volame is a selection of the choicest 
proverbs and witticisms contained in Don Quixote.” 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE INSPIRA- 
TION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


By T. F. Curtis, D.D., late Professor of Theology in the Unt- 
versity at Lewisburg, Pa. 1 vol. 19mo, clotb, $2. 


This work contains the most Complete and Impartial Synopsis 
and Review of all the Chief Modern Theories of Iuspiration 
extant. 


They are classified in reference to the importance they attach 
to the Divine or to the //uman clement in ineapiration, Of the for- 
mer, thoge considered are the Roman Catholic view, the Modern 
High-Chureh,the Orthodox Protestant theory,verbal or dynamical, 
Of those which ignore the Divine Element, Strauss, Baur, Kenan, 
Theodore Parker. Opinions mediatingjbetween the two, Schleier- 
macher, De Wette, Neander, Dr, Priestley, Dr. Pye Sinith, Cole, 
ridge, Arnold, Stanley, Colenso, Dr. Davideon, Robertaon, Farrar, 
Fvternal Difficulties na to the Infallibility of the Old Testament, 
ita Chronology, Geology, the Antiquity of Man, Six Daya,  Jnfer: 
na! Ditticultios, Documentary and Anonymous Character of taany 
books, Formation of the Canon, Tenchinga of the New Teaty 
ments to the Mepiration of the Old, Tow fie te Tifallibitity 
Claimed for the New ‘Teetament Inspiration by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, Jolin, Maul? The Genealogies, the Sytiopela, Datwers of 
giving upeverything, Tendencies to ationalien and Mystioiam, 
Authority in Keligion, The Paraclete New ‘Teratament Doon 
ments, True View of Inspiration, Ite bearing on Existing De- 
nominations, Proofs of Divine Authority of Christianity indi 
cated, 


On the Sth of September, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOCY. 
By Hensert Spencer, author of Social Statics, Kssays, ete, 
Vol, If, 12mo, 665 pages, price $2 59, 


“Mr. Spencer is equally remarkable for his search after first 
principles ; for his acute attempts to decompose mental phenom 
enainto their primary elements ; and for his broad generalizations 
of mental activity, mind in connection with instinet, and al) the 
analogies presented by /ife in its universal aspects.”’—2Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, 


On the ith of September. 
HOME LIFE: A JOURNAL. 


By Evizabetu M. SeweE t, author of Amy Herbert, A Glimpse of 
the World, etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


This tale was written with the wish to illustrate not only a few 
fundamental principles of education, but also the difficulties and 
disappointments attendant upon the endeavor to carry them out 
under ordinary circumstances and among ordinary people. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 
IRON MANUFACTURE OF CREAT BRITAIN, 


Theoretically and Practically Considered, including Descriptive 
Details of the Ores, Fuels, and Fluxes employed, the Prelim: 
inary Operation of Calcination, the Blast, Refining, the Pad- 
dling Furnaces, Engines, and Machinery, and the various 
Processes in Union, etc., etc. By W. Trugan. Second edi- 
tion. Revised from the Manuscripts of the late Mr. Truran, 
by J. Arthur Phillips, author of a Manual of Metallurgy, and 
William H. Dorman, C.E, 1 vol. large 8vo, illustrated with 
84 plates, price $10. 


“Mr. Truran’s work is really the only one deserving the name 
of a treatise upon and text-book of the Iron Manufacture of the 
kingdom. It gives a most comprehensive and minute exposition 
of present practice, if the term may be applied to iron manufac: 
ture as distinguished from strictly professional subjects, The 
author does not go out of his way to theorize upon how iron 
should be or may be made, but he describes how it is made in 
all the iron districts of the kingdom.’"—Zngineer. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


FOREICN TOUR OF MESSRS. BROWN, 
Jones, and Robinson: Being the History of what they Saw 
and Did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Illas- 
trated with eighty pages of comical plates. 1 vol. 4to, price 
$6. 

‘Probably no volume ever issued from the press possesses the 
same amount of genuine humor, The illustrations are drawn to 
the life, and any one who has vis'ted the Continent of Europe 
will recognize the scenes as real.’’ 





443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


—E. H. BUTLER & CO.,, 
137 SOUTH FOURTI ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL CEOCRAPHIES. 


MITCHELL'S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. For young 
children. Designed as an introduction to the Author's Pri- 
mary Geography. With maps and engravings. 

MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated by 
Twenty Colored Maps and One Hundred Engravings. De- 
signed as an introduction to the New Intermediate Geogra- 
phy. 

MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. For the 
use of Schools and Academies. Illustrated by Twenty-three 
Copper-plate Maps and numerous Engravings. 

MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. A 
system of Modern Geography—Physical, Political, and De- 
ecriptive; accompanied by a new Atlas of Forty-four Cop- 
per-plate Maps, and illustrated by Two Hundred Engravings 

MITCHELL'S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (ready October 
1st), with Thirteen Copper-plate Maps and One Hundred and 
Fifty Engravings. By Joun BrockuesBy, A.M., Professor 
of Mathematics in Trinity College. 

MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. A eeries of Seven Maps, 
handeomely colored and mounted, in size 24x28 inches, ex- 
cept the Map of the United States, which is 28x48 inches. 
They clearly and fwly represent, at a glance, the Political 
Boundaries, Mountain-Syetems, River-Courses, Plateaus, 
able-Lands, and Deserts of the Barth. 

MITCHELL'S NEW ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An entirely new 

work, elegantly illustrated, 


MITCHELL'S SCHOOL CEOCRAPHIES. 
OLD SERIES, REVISED TO DATE, 
MITCHELL'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
MITCHELL'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 
MITCHELL'S ANCIENT GEOGKAPHY AND ATLAS, 


COODRICH’S SERIES OF SCHOOL HIS- 
TORIES, 
ILLUATRATED BY NUMEMOUR ENGRAVING, 

GOODHICIES PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, A Vietorial History of the United States, with 
Hotices Of Other portions of America, By 8, G, Goobnici, 
author of Peter Parley's Vales, 

GOODRICIDS AMERICAN CHILD'S PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED CTATES, An introduction to the 
author's Pictorial tlistory of the United States, 

GOODRICIVS PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, A Pic 
torial History of Eugland, By 8, G, Goovricu, 

GOODRICIVS PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME, A Pictorial 
History of Ancient Rome, with sketches of the History of 
Modern Italy. , 

GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE, A Picto- 
rial History of Greece, Ancient and Modern. 

GOODRICIVS PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. A Picta 
rial History of France, Revised and improved edition, 
brought down to the present time, 

GOODRICI’S PARLEY'’S COMMON SCILOOL HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD. A Pictorial History of the World, Ancient 
and Modern. By 8. G. Goopricu, author of Pictorial Llis- 
tory of the United States, etc. 

GOODRICIS PICTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY, Elegantly 
illustrated with more than 200 engravings, 





BINGHAM’S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the Latin 


Language. For the use of Schools. With exercises and 
vocabularies, By WittiaAmM Binguam, A.M., Superintendent 


of the Bingham School. 


BINGHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language. for the use of Schools and Academies. With 
copious parsing exercises. By WILLtAM BinGuam, A.M. 


COPPEE’S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Designed as a Manual of 
Instruction, By Henny Corres, LL.D., President of Lehigh 
Univers.ty. 

COPPEL’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Designed as a Manual 
of Instruction, 


COPPEE’S ACADEMIC SPEAKER. Containing a large number 
of new and appropriate Pieces for Prose Declamatugn, Poet- 
ical Recitation, and Dramatic Reading, carefully selected 
from the best authors, American, Englisu, and Continental, 

FLEMING & TIBBINS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY. An entirely 
new aud complete French-and-English and English-and- 
French Dictionary, adapted to the present state of the two 
Languages. 1,400 pages, royal Svo, fine sheep. 

I'LEMING AND TIBBINS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY. Abridged. 
1 vol. 12mo, 724 pages. 

HART'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the English 
Language. By John 8. Harr, LL.D. 


HART'S CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. A 
brief Exposition of the Constitution of the United States, in 
the form of Questions and Answers. 


Hows’ PRIMARY LADIES’ READER. A choice and varied 
collection of Prose and Poetry, adapted to the capacities of 
young Children, By Joun W. 8. Hows, Professor of Elocu- 

on, 


HOWS’ JUNIOR LADIES’ READER. 
HOWS’ LADIES’ READER. 
HOWS' LADIES’ BOOK OF READING AND RECITATIONS. 


SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. English Grammar on the 
Productive System, By Ros we C, SMITH. 


SCHOLAR'S COMPANION. Containing Exercises in Orthogra- 
phy, Derivation, and Classification of English Words. New 
Tevised edition. By Rufus W. BaiLey. 


STOCKHART’S CHEMISTRY. The Principles of Chemistry, 
Hlustrated by Simple Experiments. By Dr JuLius ApoLpu 
STOCKHART, Professor in the Royal Academy of Agriculture 
Soh harand, Translated by Prof. C. H. Pierce, of Harvard 

ege, 


TENNEY'S GEOLOGY. Geology for Teachers, Classes, and 
Private Students, By Sanspoun TENNEY, A.M., Professor of 


Natural History in Vassar Female College. Lilustrated with 
200 engravings, 





nageachers and Boards of Education are respectfully invited to 
ress the publishers, as above, for further information regard- 


ing these book: x re emine ‘ ! 
echool-room” 8, all of which are eminently suitable for the 
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HURD & HOUCGHTON’S 
Autumnal List of New Publications. 


1. ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 


By William D. Howells, Author of Venetian Life. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price $2. (Nearly ready.) 

“Of all travellers whose acquaintance we bave yet made, 
always excepting Serjeant Kinglake, Mr. Howells is, as we 
have more than once remarked, by far the pleasantest com- 
panion. He is almost the only traveller we know of who 
can tell of his travels without occasionally becoming a 
bore, who knows when to moralize and how much moraliz- 
ing is good for us, and whose humor, without ever being 
anything coarser or more material than a delicate aroma, 
diffuses itself through the whole frame like a powerful es- 
sence.’’—7'he Nation. 


2. FOUR YEARS AMONC THE SPANISH 
AMERICANS. 
By Hon. F. WassaurreK, Late U. 8. Minister Resident to 
the Republic of Ecuador. 1 vol. crown tvo. (Nearly ready.) 
*,* A very entertaining and instructive work. 


3. THE TURK AND THE CREEK; 
or, Creeds, Races, Society, and Scenery in Turkey, Greece, 
and the Isles of Greece. By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 1 vol. 
l6mo. (Ready in October.) 
*,* The author was born in Turkey, lived there for many 
years, and has travelled extensively in the East, 


4. TWO THOUSAND MILES ON HORSE- 
BAC 


Santa Fé and Back. A Summer Tour through Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, and New Mexico in the year 1866. By 
Con, JamMEs S. Maung, U. 8. Army. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
(Ready in October.) 

*,* Of especial interest at this time, 


5. THE DIARY OF A MILLINER. 
By Bees Oris, 1 vol. iimo, (Ready in October.) 
*,* Experiences of everyday life, 


6. THE veanien PEMBROKE’'S AR- 


. 
Written by Sint Pitti Stoney, Edited with Notes by the 
itvor of The Gentle Life, A choi e edition, on fine paper, 
With vienette titlepage, 1 vol, erown Svo, pries, cloth, 
#3 O7; half eal, Bt 75, CNewely ready.) 

“Tt was in iteclf a thing eo interes ing as a develope 
ment of EBnglieh literature, that we are thankful to Me, 
Viiewell for reproducing, in a very elegant volume, the 
chief work of the gallant and .chivalrous, the gay yet 
learnet knight who patronized the mae of Spenser aud 
fell upon the bloody neld of Zutphen, leaving behind him a 
light ot heroism and humane compassion which would shed 
an eternal glory on his wame, though all he ever wrote had 
perished with himself,""— London Review, 


7. THE THREE HOLY KINGS. 


With photographic illustrations, 1 vol, quarto, (Ready in 
October,) 


*,* A choice holiday book, uniform with A Forest Hymn, 


8. POEMS OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
By Puazse Cary, 1 vol. i6mo, (Nearly ready.) 


9. POEMS BY ELIZABETH C. KINNEY. 


1 vol. 16mo, (Ready in October.) 


10. VOICES OF THE BORDER. 
Comprising Songs of the Field, Songs of the Bower, and 
Indian Melodies. By Con. G. W. Patren, U. 8S. Army. 
(Nearly Ready.) 

it. ONE WIFE TOO MANY; 
or, Rie VAN Bianam. A Tale of Tappan Zee. 
Horrer. 1 vol. 16mo. (Ready in October.) 

12. TICER LILIES. 
A Novel. By Pror. SipNey LANizer. 
in October.) 

13. PAUL AND VIRCINIA. 


By BeERNARDIN St. Pierre. With illustrations by Augus- 
tus Hoppin. 1 vol. limo. (Nearly Ready.) 
*,* A new translation and uniform with Picciola. 


14. UNDINE: A TALE. 


By Frrepricn Baron pe LA Morte Fovugur. With illns- 
trations by H. W. Herrick. 1 vol. 16mo. (Ready im Oc- 


By Epwarp 


lvol. 16mo. (Ready 


tober.) 
*,* A new edition, uniform with Picciola, Lalla Rookh, 
etc, 
15. THE HOME ALTAR: 


An Appeal in Behalf of Family Worship, with Prayers and 
Hymunzg, and Calendar of Lessons from Scripture, for Family 
Use. 1 vol, 18mo. (Ready in October.) 


16. GRANDPA’S HOUSE. 
By Hrien C. Weeks, author of Ainslee, ete. 
trations by George G, White. 1 vol, 16mo. 
vember.) 


With illua- 
(Ready in No- 


LAW-BOOKS. 
7. PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF CON- 
TRACT 


With Examples of their Application, By THeron Met- 
caLF, LL.D., late one of the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 1 vol. 8vo, price 
$5. (Nearly ready.) 


18. A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF IN- 
SURANC 


By WILLarp PHILurs, 


19. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

FE-pecially designed for the Use of Students, General and 
Professional. By Joun Norton Pomeroy, LL.D., Dean of 
t'e Law School and Gr swold Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in the Univers ty of New York, author of an Invro- 
duction to Municipal Law. (Ready in November.) 


The Trade will please seud in their orders at ence. 


2volz. (Ready in November.) 


Liberal terms for books in quantities. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS READY IN SEP- 
TEMBER, 





Beginning French. Exercises in Pronouncing, Spelling, 
and Translating. Arranged from the 140th edition of Ahn’s 
French Course and the 10th Paris edition of Beleze Sylla- 
baire. New enlarged edition, 60 cents. 


Le Conscrit de 1813. 
Chatrian. 12mo, $1 25. 


toman Historique par Erckmann- 


Delille’s Elementary French Grammar and 
Exercises. 50 cents. 


Easy French Reading. Being selections of historical 
tales and anecdotes, arranged with copious foot-notes, con- 
taining translations of the principal words, a progressive 
developement of the form of the verb, with designations of 
the use of prepositions aud particles, and the idioms ef the 
language. By Prof. E. Thornton Fisher. $1. 


Cibert’s Introductory Manual to French. A 
Pronouncing Grammar of the French Language. $1. 


Histoire d’une Bouchee de Pain. L’Homme. 
Par J. Macé. With a vocabulary and list of idiomatic ex- 
pressions. $1 50. 


La Litterature Francaise Classique; précédée 
de lecons sur la littérature frangaise depuis ses origines. 
Tirées des matinées littéraires d’Edouard Mennedvet, & 


usage des Maisons d’ Education Américaines, §1 5. 
La Litteraturo Francaise Contemporaine. 


Kiecueil en prove ef en vera de morceaux empruntes aux 
Gcrivaine les plis renommés du XINe sideie, Aves des 
not'ces biographiqnes ef litteraires par Poitevin, Roche, 
Grangier, Vapereat, ete, 81 50, 


Witcomb & Bellenger’s Guide to French Con- 
versation, Hularged by Delille’s condensed clomentary 


French Grammar, 75 centa, 


A Manual of Anglo-Saxon for Beginners, Com: 
prising a Grammar, Reader, and Glossary, By, M, Shute, 
Prof, in Columbia College, 1 50, 


Miss Yonge'’s Landmarks of History. Vol, I, 
Mippie Acks, $150, Vol, Ill, Movurn Hiarory (in 
preparation), 

New editions of Orro's Frenca AND GERMAN GRAMMARS, 
and various other works used at Harvard University, Mich- 
igan University, Trinity College, the College of New York, 
Vassar Female College, etc. 

Single copies of the above works sent, post-paid, te 
teachers for examination, on receipt of one-half of the re- 
tail prices. Liberal terms made for introduction, Com- 
plete Descriptive Catalogue, principally of Books for the 
study of the modern Languages, sent gratis on application. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Street. 








READY AUGUST 25. 
AMBROSE FECIT; 
oR, 

Tue PEER AND THE PRINTER. 

A NOVEL. 

By Tuomas DuNN ENGLISH. 
8vo, paper, price 50 cents. 


Send in your orders early. 


HILTON & CO., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Street, New York. 





TAKE NOTICE! 


In PREss: 


THE HANDY VOLUME EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


13 vols. 24mo, cloth, gilt, in box. 
This edition of Shakspeare, to be issued from the ‘“t Bradstreet 
Press,”’ will be the most unique and elegantly printed edition of 
the Poet ever published in the United States, and will contain a 
fine portrait of Shakspeare, engraved by Mr. H. B. Hall ex- 
pre-sly tor this work. 
The present edition is intended—in respect to its appearance 
and size, a clear, beautiful type, avd a page free from notes—to 
form a handy, readable series of volumes, equally adapted for 
the pocket, the knapsack, and tbe rail. 
The text has been arranged from a close comparison of the 
most trustworthy editions, such as those of Collier, Mr. Dyce 
Mr. Charles Knight, Staunton, and the Cambridge Editors—noé 
omitting the Folio of 1623—with the primary object of obtaining 
a read ng as nearly as possible in accordance with what Shaks- 
peare actually wrote. 
Sold by su»scription only. Address 


HENRY M. WYNKOOP, 
18 Beekman Street, New York. 


AGENTS, 


Agents wanted to canvass for this standard work. Please send 
rs) cents for a Prospectus and Agent’s outfit. 

Prices: in cloth, gilt, $12; in morocco, $18. 

100 copies, and no more, will be printed on large-paper, with 








rubricated title. Price, in cloth, $26. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO.’S EDUCA- 
TIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
THE INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK NOW READY. 


MORE THAN 100,000 COPIES OF THE TEXT-BOOKS AL- 
READY SOLD. 


THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 

The Publishers of Prof. Arnold Guyot’s Series of Text-Books 
are gratified at being able to announce the publication of the Ix- 
TERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. While this Manual is a complete 
course in itself for pupils leaving school at an early age, it forms 
a most desirable preparation for the study of the Common 
School Geography. The book is amply provided with questions 
and exercises for the pupil and with notes for the Teacher, s0 
that the intelligent instructor can derive from this little volume 
alone all that is characteristic of Prof. Guyot’s Geography. 

The astonishing success which Prof. Guyot’s Geographical 
Text-Books have already achieved is the most emphatic endorse- 
ment possible of their pre-eminent merits. Hundreds of our 
leading instructors, including some of the most distinguished 
scientific minds of this country, and indeed of the world, have 
emphatically endorsed them as containing the only true and the 
only philosophical method of developing Geography as a science. 
The Text-Books are rapidly finding their way into the echool- 
rooms throughout the country, and from all those into which they 


. have been introduced we have emphatic and unanimous testimony 


that they have made the study of Geographya pleasure instead 
of tedious drudgery, and that scholars of all ages pureve it with 
a zest and enthusiaem to which they were strangers under the 
old system of learning by rote. 


Prof. Guyot’s series now includes the following Text-Books: 


I. k 
PRIMARY; OR, INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GE- 
OGRAPHY. One quarto volume with over 100 elegant illus- 
trations. 
Il. 


THE INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. In one quarto volume, 
elegantly illustrated, containing forty-five maps, of which 
twelve are full-paged maps, engraved in the highest style of 
the art, colored politically and physically, embracing colored 
diagrams for the construction of the maps of each continent, 
and also colored diagrams with full instructions for drawing 
the maps of the separate States of the United States. 

II. 

COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. In one royal quarto vol- 
ume, with numerous illustrations, containing twenty-three 
maps, of which five are double-page maps, engraved in the 
highest style of the art, colored politically and physically, 


embracing also diagrams for the construction of maps of 
each continent, 


TO TEACHERS. 

Teachers desiring to examine these text-books can procure 
them of the publishers at the following prices: The Primary, 75 
cents ; The Common School Geography, $1 50; The Intermediate 
Geography, $1; or the three books will be sent together to 
teachers for $3. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Pamphlets containing testimonials from hundreds of instruc- 
tors, in all parts of the country, who use these text-books will 
be sent to any address. Particular attention is invited to the 
following endorsements : 
én Incomparably superior to anything published.’ — Prof. 

gassiz. 

fy of the ablest physical geographers of the world.”—Prof. 

. Dana. 

‘Greatly superior to any works of the kind published.”’—Prof. 
Joseph Henry. 

Thorough, systematic, and exhaustive.”—Prof. Geo. M. Gage. 

“They mark the dawn of a new era.” —Prof. W. J. Rotfe. 

“We take Guyot as our guide and use his book.”’—Prof. San- 
born Tenney. 


wh gad stand alone in conception and execution.”—Jion. EZ. LE. 
ile. 


PROF. CUYOT’S PHYSICAL AND POLITI- 
CAL AND CLASSICAL WALL MAPS. 


These maps are issued in different sizes, and are sold at corre- 
sponding prices. The large series, which may be had for $71 per 
set, includes nine maps, ranging in size from 10x 6 feet to4x5 
feet, and in price from $5 to $12. The classical series includes a 
Map of the Roman Empire, $15; one of Ancient Greece, #15; and 
one of Italia, including a Map of the City of Ancient Rome, $15. 
These two series, which are especiaily designed for the use of 
High Schools and Colleges, are the only maps produced in this 
country which deserve to be recommended for that purpose. ‘The 
following maps, at the prices annexed, are included in the 


INTERMEDIATE SERIES. (§31 50 per set.) 


Map of the United States, . . 4x5feect ... Price $4 00 
o North America,, . 4x5 “ ca, 45 4 50 
- South America, . €x6 “ bec ae ed 3 50 
= Europe, . «+ « Sze * > 8) « “ 4:50 
6 Bes 6 ow » « OES? eel ad 5 00 
oi Africa, . . 4x6 * Sa ie “6h 4 50 
= Oceanica, . . 4x5“ ‘a ee i 6 OU 
- Hemispheres, 5xs§ “ sad 7 50 


In reepect to style, this series is fully equal to the “large 
series ;’ in size, it is smaller. 


THE PRIMARY SERIES 


includes nine maps, produced in the same superior style as tho 
Intermediate and Large series, and arranged in a portfolio. The 
set may be had for $18. Single maps not sold. 

*,* Pamphlets containing full descriptions of these maps may be 
procured upon application to the publishers, 


FELTER’S NATURAL SERIES OF POPULAR 
SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, 


This series of Arithmetics is more perfectly graded and more 
truly analytic, it teaches the pupil self-reliance more effective 
ly than any other series, and at the same time contains five 
times as many examples for practice. The series comprises the 
following books : 

FELTER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 
FEULTER'S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
FELTER S INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, 
FELTER'S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
Ah od, at ERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
"ELTER'S UNIVERSITY ARIIIMETIC, (In preparation. 
FELTER'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, din — 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF ARITHMETIO, 


(Ilustrated.) 


TO TEACHERS, 

Copies of these Arithmetics will be sent to teac 

postage paid, on receipt of 30 cents cach for Intern 

mercial, and Practical, and 15 cents cach 
Primary, Intellectual, and Manual, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
6A Broadway, New York. 


*,*A list of Messrs, Charles Scribner & Co.'s higher ednea- 
tlonal text-books will appoar in Zhe Round Table next week. 


hera by mail, 
vediate, Com- 
i for the First Lessons, 











STANDARD LAW-BOOKS 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


BURRILL’S NEW LAW DICTIONARY AND 
GLOSSARY. 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY: containing 
full definitions of the principal terms of the Common and Civil 
Law, together with translations and explanations of the various 
technical phrases in different languages occurring in the ancient 
and modern reports and standard treatisea; embracing also all 
the principal common and civil law maxims. Compiled on the 
basis of Spelman’s Glossary, and adapted to the jurisprudence of 
the United States; with copious illustrations, critical and his- 
torical, By ALEXANDER M. Burritt, Esq., counsellor-at-law. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 2 vols. royal 8vo, $10. 

Burrill’s Law Dictionary has been commended by all who have 
examined it. 


The Ion. Samuel Nelson, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, says: ‘It is the most complete and perfect work of the 
kind that has fallen under my observation, and cannot fail to be 
highly useful not only to the student, but also to the experienced 
practitioner. No law library should be without it. It is a work 
that needs only to be known to be appreciated.” 


TAYLER’S LAW CLOSSARY. 


THE LAW GLOSSARY; being a selection of the Gre-k, Latin, 
Saxon, French, and Italian sentences, phrases, and maxims found 
in the leading English and American reports and elementary 
works, with historical and explanatory notes, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and translated into English for the use of the members of 
the legal profession, law students, sheriffs, justices of the peace, 
etc., etc. Dedicated, by permission, to the Hon. John Savage, 
late Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
By Tuomas Tay Ler, author of Precedents of Wills. Fourth edi- 
tion, revised, corrected, and enlarged, by a member of the New 
York Bar. New edition. 1 vol. Svo, $4 50. 


DEVEREUX’S KINNE’S BLACKSTONE. 
THE MOST MATERIAL PARTS OF BLACKSTONE'S COM- 
MENTARIES REDUCED TO QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
By Joun C. DEVEREUX, connsellor-at-law. Upon the plan and in 
the place of Kinne’s Blackstone. Fourth edition. $4. 


DEVEREUX’S KINNE’S KENT. 


THE MOST MATERIAL PARTS OF KENT'S COMMEN- 
TARIES REDUCED TO QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. By Asa 
Kinng, couneellor-at-law. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, 
by Joun C, DEVEREUX, counsellor-at-law. Newedition. $4. 


ABBOTTS’ DICEST. 


A DIGEST OF NEW YORK STATUTES AND REPORTS, 
FROM TUE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE YEAR 1867. Com- 
prising the Adjudications of all Courts of the State, together with 
the Statutes of General Application. 7 vols. royal 8vo, $45 50. 

(7th volume separately, $7 50. Insets, $6 50 per volume.) 

“We do not hesitate to say that, in breadth of design, thorough- 
ness of research, comprehension of the multitudinous subjects in 
hand, classification, convenience, and accuracy, there is no simi- 
lar work in the world which can, as a whole, compare with this 
Digest.”"—V. ¥. Legal Transcript. 

*,* This work has acquired a national repntation, and the 
volumes should be in the possession of every lawyer not only of 
New York, but of all the States, as they are almost equally valu- 
able in every part of the Union. 





Catalogues of our Law Publications sent free by mail upon ap- 
plication, 


BAKER, VOORHIS & COQO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


66 Nassau Street, New York. 





WIDDLETON’S LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO PRESCOTT. 
PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


By Charles Gayarré, author of The History of Louisiana. With 
an introductory letter by George Bancroft, and a fine stecl 
portrait of Philip, from the Titian picture, engraved by Burt. 
An clegant octavo volume, in large, clear (pica) type, on heavy 
toned paper, price, extra cloth, $3; half calf, $5. 

The character of Philip, drawn throughout with skill and 
insight, gives unity to the crowded scene, as the vast inter- 
ests of Spain, at the height of her power, are reviewed by 
the author. It is an important study of history at a period 
which presents the most instructive lesson, exhibiting the 
inevitable retribution which waits upon political despotiem, 
oppressive religious authority, and a social and commercial 
sysicm fettering at every step the freedom of the individual. 


By Toe AuTuor or Print, A NEW VoLUME oF 


The History of Louisiana, By Charics Gayarré, Be- 
ing Te Amenican Domination, from 1803 (its cession to the 
United States) to 1861, Also, uniform with the new volume, 
new editions of the former volumes, comprising Tie Frencu 
DoMINATION, the two volumes in one, ‘Tus SPANISH Domi 
NATION, One volume, 

These three volumes form the complete history of the 
State of Louisiana, by Mr, Gayarré, and may be had in uni- 
form sets, or either volume separately, each volume being 
complete in itself, Svo, cloth, #4 per vol. ; half calf, $7, 

Mr, Gayarré’s Hiervony or Loutmiana is the fruit of thor- 
ough research, and takes a very high rank among the early 
histories of the several States, Gronan BaNcnorr,” 


Conington’s Translation of the Aeneid of Vir- 
Bil. 1 vol, cloth, 8vo, oxtra cloth, $2 60, A ‘Translation of 
the Aéneid of Virgil, rendered into English octoayllable 
verse, Which was so much in request, for example, in Scott's 
Marinion, bing Me Ginour, and Moore's Fire-Worrhippers, By 
the Rev, John Conington, Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Dublin, 

Good English; on, PoruLan Ennons in Puivonoay, By 
Edward §, Gould, 1 vol, 12mo, $1 60, 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 





17 Mercer Street, New York, 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


On the Boulevards; or, Memorable Men and Things 
drawn on the spot, 1853-1866. Together with Trips to Nor. 
mandy and Brittany. By W. BLANcHARD JERROLD, author of 
At Home in Paris, etc., etc. 2 vols. 12mo, extra cloth, price 
$3 75. 


O-Kee-Pa: A Religious Ceremony, and other Customs of the 
Mandans. By George Catiin. 1 vol. 4to, with 13 chromo- 
lithographic illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, price $5, 


The Election of Representatives. Parliamentary 
and Municipal. A Treatise. By Tuos. Han, Esq. Third 
edition. With Preface, Appendix, etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
$2 50. 


Randolph Cordon, and other Stories. Second 
Series of Novelettes. By ‘* Ourpa,”’ author of Idalia, Strath. 
more, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, Chandos, Granville de Vigne, 
etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 7. 

vest The books of this lady—for no one but a woman 
could have written them—are remarkable for a certain fervid 

brilliancy of conception and description, a luxurious color, a 

strength of passion, and a remarkable richness of quotation 

and expression which makes them very fascinating to a cer- 
tain class of readers.’’— Cl. veland Leader. 


La Lyre Francaise. By Gustave Masson. 1 vol. 16mo, 
printed on tinted paper, bound in fine green vellum, with side 
stamp, price $1 75. 


The Last of the Barons. BySir E. Butwer Lyrrox, 
Bart. Complete in 1 vol. 16mo, with Frontispiece. GLozg 
Epition. Tinted paper, fine green cloth, price $1 50. 

This is the fourth volume issued of our GLose Epition op 
Buiwer’s Novess. It is printed in longprimer type, on 
tinted paper, illustrated with engraved frontispiece, and 
neatly bound in green morocco cloth. This edition will pos- 
Fess the advantages of being legible, portable, handsome, and 


cheap. 

A Manual of Marine Insurance. By Mantry 
Hork1ins, anthor of A Hand-book of Average, etc., etc. 1 vol, 
royal Svo, printed on superfine paper, cloth. 


The Seven Weeks’ War. Its Antecedents and Its h- 
cidents. By IH. M. Hozrer, F.C.S., F.G.8., Military Corre- 
spondent of The London Times with the Prussian Army dur- 
ing the German Campaign of 1866. 2 vols. 8vo, with numer- 
ous maps and plans, superfine paper, extra cloth, price $10. 

sal Highly distinguished at the Staff College, where 

he exhibited acquirements which specially qualified him for 

observing the movements of a foreign army, Mr. Hozier added 

to the knowledge of military operations and of languages, 

which he has proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful 

pen, and excellent faculties of observation and description. 

All that Mr, Hozier saw of the great events of the war 

—and he saw a large share of them—he describes in clear and 
vivid language,”— London Saturday Review. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The People the Sovereigns: Being a Comparison of 
the Government of the United States with those of the Re- 
publics which have existed before, with the Causes of their 
Decadence and Fall. By James Monroe, ex-President of the 
United States. Edited by Samuen L. Gouverneur, his grand- 
ton and administrator, 
cloth, price $1 75. 


1 vol. 12mo, tinted paper, extra 


Far Above Rubies. A new novel. By Mrs. J. I. Rn- 
DELL, author of The Rich Husband, The Race for Wealth, 
Maxwell Drewitt, etc., etc, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 7%. 


Meteoric Astronomy: A Treatise on Shooting Start, 
Vire-Balls, and Aerolites, By Danie. Kinkwoon, LL.D., Pro 
fessor of Mathematics in Washington and Jefferson College. 
Printed on tinted paper, 1 vol,12mo, extra cloth, price §1 90 


Melpomene Divina; or, Voems on Christian Themes 
By Cuntmrorinen LAOMEDON PinvAR, 1 Vol, 16mo, extracloth, 
price $1 50, 

NeARLY Reapy. 

Beatrice Bovillo, and other Stories, Tir! 
Series of Novelettes by * Ourpa,” author of Idalia, Randolph 
Gordon, ete,, ete, 


Missourl as It Is In 1867, An Illustrated Histor: 
cal Gazettecr of Missourl, By Naruan H, Panwun, 


*,* Thoso works for salo at booksellers’ generally, or nont by 
mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PIILADELPIIIA, 
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CAN WE EDUCATE THE NEGRO? 
DUCATION is the only legitimate basis for the 
suffrage. It is the habit of men who strain for 
notoriety by advocating extremes to obscure by clouds 
of ractoric the simple fundamental truths which 
ought, for the sake of good government, -to be 
kept clearly in view. Americans are said to be 
habitually dazzled by success and to despise history, 
put they cannot avert by ignoring the consequences 
that reason and experience ensure as results of a 
given line of policy. Nothing is more certain than 
that the lower the average intelligence of its electors, 
the lower will be the character of a representative 
assembly. The character of our national government 
has been sinking for a quarter of a century in obedi- 
ence to this law. The congressional standards of 
morality, intellect, and culture have depreciated in 
about the same relative degree. Ignorant immigra- 
tion, the corruption of cities, the universal and de- 
basing pursuit of mere wealth—in the absence of 
other attainable objects of ambition—are among 
the causes of a degeneracy which intelligent people 
cannot fail to see, and which, if candid, they freely 
admit. At this juncture, when the weaknesses and 
dangers which subtract from the benefits of our sys- 
tem are already augmented to an alarming degree— 
a degree which leads many of our wisest thinkers to 
despair of the perraanent success of that system—it is 
deliberately proposed to take a step which, by vastly 
increasing the collective ignorance of constituencies, 
promises to aggravate in a similar ratio the evils thus 
deplored. It is proposed to admit to the franchise 
something like a million of colored men, most of them 
emancipated slaves, and to leaven our already dete- 
riorating national assembly with the elements such a 
measure is calculated to produce. That this can be 
done and the national edifice still hold together for 
some time longer, may be possible enough. The 
discontent that comes of conscious degradation is, 
perhaps, an essential precursor of revolution, and 
acommunity which accepts with complacency—or 
with cynical apathy—the presence in Congress of 
thieves, gamblers, and pugilists. may assent to 
their association with new members quite probably 
their superiors in morality if not in the color of 
their skins. But the indifference which might tol- 
erate such a condition of things would be unlikely 
to last. Those who wish to retain power seldom 
weigh or take heed of the ultimate consequences to 
others of the measures they adopt for the purpose, 
The ignorance of the great mass of American voters 
—even if we claim for them superiority over the com- 
monalty of other nations—on subjects of ethnology 
and historical analogy is almost as great as their ig- 
norance of political economy ; and the exhaustion of 
@ great war, the stress of fanaticism, the reluctance of 
the dominant party to forego aught which may pro- 
tract its tenure, and a certain sympathy for the much- 
wronged black race, unite with this ignorance to gain 
the popular assent to a measure whose proportions 
and significance the popular mind does not under- 
stand, But the instincts of race are strong, and with 
the uneducated they are apt to run into bitter preju- 
dice, The more we lower our representative assem- 
bly—and the process scems a graduated inevitability 
—the greater the risk that this prejudice, now half 
smothered, will burst forth into angry flames, White 
men will never consent, in the long run, to be ruled 
by black men; and the conflict once begun, where will 

it end, and how ¢ 

Among certain classes of the community hatred of 
the negro is a universal passion—a passion which at 
One time under strong and miaguided excitement 
led, in New York, to deplorable excesses. Whether 
right or wrong, this passion exists, It may be a salu. 
tary instinct, it may be an unreasoning prejudice; but 
be this as it may, the sentiment must be taken into 


account by those who would rightly calculate social 
forces or construct political innovations, Suppose, 
now, to the population of New York should be added 
an equalnumber of negroes, or, to perfect the intended 
analogy, a greater number in some wards, a lesser in 
others, so that on the whole the two races should be 
numerically balanced. Suppose, further, the franchise 
to be conferred equally upon all. The political re- 
sult would then be what it is proposed to bring 
about in some of the states of the Union. How long 
would it last in one case, and how long is it likely to 
last in the other? Mr. Lincoln with his homely sa- 
gacity perceived all the difficulties of a reply. He 
has left upon record distinct and explicit warnings 
against the concession of the suffrage to the black 
race. Ife knew the question must arise, that its de- 
cision in the affirmative would be strongly in the in- 
terest of the dominant party, that such a decision 





could never harmoniously and peacefully be carried 
into effect ; and to escape the difficulties of the prob- 
lem he even contemplated wholesale deportation. 
Are our present Republican leaders wiser than he ? 
This will hardly be admitted, but the inference from 
their proposed action must be that they think so. 
Like many others of their countrymen, men like Mr. 
Wade appear to believe that because the war is over 
and the Union preserved the Millennium is at hand. 
Perhapsit is; but in the meantime mankind, with their 
hopes and fears, their passions and their interests, are 
just what they were before. Immigration is adding to 
the proportions of ignorance and stupidity among the 
laboring classes rather faster than education is dimin- 
ishing them, and in this respect we are worse, not bet- 
ter, off than before the war—which is not a condition 
favorable to the division of political power between 
antagonistic races; but otherwise, save in a growing 
popular impatience of constitutional restraints, or 
rather, perhaps we should say, a growing popular in- 
difference to their disregard by public men, we are 
substantially unchanged. The number of people 
who hate Slavery without loving the Negro is prob- 
ably what it was five years ago—no more, no less. 
The specious plea that the black man must be armed 
with a vote for self-protection is perhaps more gen- 
erally believed in than heretofore; that this means 
the protection of the Radical party may be less com- 
monly suspected. Our own conviction has been and 
still is that, just as slavery did more harm (if less 
wrong) to the whites than to the blacks, so will the 
franchise in black hands do more harm to the latter 
than the former. The experiment may not end, as 
some predict, in the absolute destruction of the 
negro race; but so long as whites and blacks are 
what they are on this continent, so long do we be- 
lieve their permanent and peaceful association upon 
the basis of enforced social and political equality to 
be utterly hopeless and impossible. 

Why, then, can we not educate the negro? The 
question is natural, plausible, and humane. Why 
not? The objection lies in one of the most amazing 
discrepancies that has ever existed between theory 
and practice. It is said that we can form no just 
idea of the negroes’ capacity for developement because 
of the protracted oppression to which they have been 
subjected. This seems rational enough; but we can- 
not forget that for centuries the African race, master 
of its own destinies upon its own continent, has made 
no progress whatever, but remains sunk in the very 
lowest depths of barbarism. All that can be said to 
this is that contact, association, mingling with a 





higher race, will produce different results, But mor- 
ally, intellectually, and physically, this contact, while 
only temporarily « benefit to the inferior, seems inva- 
riably to be a detriment to the superior race, Are 
nations to be expected collectively to submit to a 
degradation from which individuals are justified in 
shrinking? The condition of the mongrels in Mex- 
ico is a solemn warning against an admixture which 
ends only in destruction, It is true that opposite 
races are not compelled to intermarry because they 
vote together; yet this, which sounds conclusive, 
means little or nothing. Tho Spaniards sufficiently 
despised the Indians at the time of the conquest 
of Mexico, but the bloods were mingled notwith- 
standing to produce what we now see, Perhaps it 
might be well to let the negro alone for awhile, 








to educate or enfranchise him, to try to educate those 
who already have the suffrage. The number of grossly 
ignorant persons who vote is increasing, and increas- 
ing relatively to the whole vote thrown. Already 
the intellect, the taste, the culture of the country are 
swamped, and count for little or nothing in its gov- 
ernment or progress. Is it wise to carry this state of 
things still further—to piace all power still more un- 
reservedly in the hands of the ignorant, the debased, 
and the needy? Possibly it is inevitable. Perhaps 
it is altogether inseparable from institutions like ours 
that they should develope downwards in progressive 
decadence until the lowest deep is attained and the 
nation is ripe for despotism. We would gladly hope 
for better things; but when agrarianism is proposed as 
a bait to the populace by a leader of one faction and 
repudiation is similarly suggested by a leader of the 
other, we cannot doubt that the country is almost 
prepared to accept extension of the franchise in any 
and every direction, regardless of education or conse- 
quences, and can see little promise in the future, or at 
least until our craze of mob-worship has run its fever- 
ish course and brought its usual fruits. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND SCHOOLS. 


N R. JENCKES during the last session of Congress 
4 introduced a bill, which still waits final ac- 
tion, “to regulate the civil service of the United 
States and promote the efficiency thereof.’ The 
characteristic features of the proposed act are, briefly, 
that hereafter all appointments to positions in the 
civil service, except postmasters—an exception that 
should not permanently continue—and such as are 
made on the President’s nomination, shall be awarded 
by open competitive examinations; that three com- 
missioners appointed for a term of five years shall con- 
stitute the civil service examination board, which 
shall prescribe the qualifications of candidates for 
each branch and grade of the civil service, and con- 
duct, with the assistance of experts, or provide for, 
the examination of all eligible persons who present 
themselves, determining their order of precedence in 
line of promotion, and seeing that no appointment or 
promotion is made of persons wlio have not passed 
at least one examination; that this board may desig- 
nate all offices whose duties ‘‘may be performed by 
females as well as males, and for all such offices 
females as well as males shall be eligible;” that it 
shall try all officers charged with misconduct or 
inefficiency, and report them for suspension or dismis- 
sal to the head of their department, on whom the 
execution of the sentence is incumbent. 

This is, no doubt, the most direct means of super- 
seding the absurdity and corruption of the rotation- 
in-office system by one that shall ensure capable pub- 
lic servants. The working of the competitive exam- 
ination test in England has been sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to justify its adoption here, even if we had not 
special motives for a change. With us political ser- 
vices have been the recommendation of candidates 
for positions that should sedulously be kept distinct 
from politics. The selections have been made en- 
tirely without reference to fitness, and no sooner have 
the incumbents begun to acquire familiarity and dex- 
terity than they are displaced in favor of a fresh set 
of raw ignoramuses, Of course, the tendency of this 
has been to dissuade capable men from secking posi- 
tions which they cannot hold in permanence, and to 
fill public offices with a mass of dulness and indiffer- 
ence with which faithful and economical management 
cannot coexist, The effect has been, on a large scale, 
much what a merchant would effect in his business 
by employing at high wages untutored clerks and 
changing them yearly, This state of things is of 
itself suflicient to account for the maladministration 
and waste in all the departments; and the loss and 
annoyance it occasions the public has made evident 
the necessity of carefully considering the new order 
by which this is to be displaced, The plan embod- 
ied in Mr, Jenckes’s bill is calculated to work a rad- 
ical and salutary reform, Not only must incom- 
petence be excluded and the civil service be purged 
from its corrupting alliance with politics of the baser 
sort, but when appointment and promotion are both 
made to depend upon merit, and a lifelong career of 
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objects of worthy ambition, and a new class of men 
will fill them, to the great benefit of the nation. 

Nevertheless the scheme in its present condition 

seems to us incomplete. On the one hand, it leaves 
the door open to candidates of whose worth and pre- 
vious career there is no satisfactory assurance. On 
the other, the government loses a chance to exercise 
a power which, without cost to itself, could be made 
vastly beneficent in fostering one of the most mo- 
mentous of our national interests. The amendment 
we would counsel is the restriction of eligibility to 
persons who have attended the state common schools. 
This would, in the first place, enable the examining 
board to refer directly to ample evidence upon the 
candidate’s antecedents and character, his honesty, 
diligence, aptitude, and acquirements. It would 
thus afford a safeguard against accomplished roguery, 
and sometimes elicit a clue to valuable qualifications 
for peculiar branches of the service. But its main ad- 
vantages would accrue to the schools. By making 
them the avenues through which positious under the 
government must be approached, their prosperity 
would be much advanced. It would secure that at- 
tendance of children of all social classes which is 
essential to promote their full efficiency, but which 
in country schools is rarely obtained, tu their no 
small injury from neglect and popular indiffer- 
ence. There would follow a wholesome rivalry 
between schools of different localities competing for 
the available prizes, and thence a stimulus both to 
the exertions of teachers and pupils, and to the desire 
of school officials to raise the standard of instruction 
and instructors. A popular interest in the common 
schools, which in many states enthusiastic education- 
ists have for years vainly labored to awaken, would 
be aroused at once. Few parents, however ignorant 
they might be, would hesitate to make some sacrifice 
to put their children on an equal footing with others 
in eligibility to preferment, and many would exert 
themselves to see that the schools were well up to their 
work, There would moreover be caused by this in- 
troduction of a purpose common to all the schools 
something of that unity of system and study which it 
has long been vainly attempted to substitute for the 
crude and fortuitous tuition of the average district 
schools. 

It might be injudicious to complicate the proposed 
measure by making it an integral part of a scheme of 
national education, against which there are the ob- 
stacles of some disfavor and much ignorance and 
indifference. It would, however, establish a quasi- 
connection between the government and the school 
system, from which the latter would derive stability 
and vigor. For the example of the government in 
this matter would soon be generally followed, The 
standing of pupils in common schools, their tastes, 
attainments, and capacity for instruction, would in 
time become credentials for other positions than those 
in the gift of the government, States and cities 
would select from pupils who have distinguished 
themsclves persons to fill clerkships, to be promoted 
to normal schools, to fill various positions of trust, 
Merchants and others would probably do the same, 
and the schools would derive a new importance by 
becoming stepping-stones to direct material advance 
ment as well as places of instruction, The govern- 
ment, we are convinced, might advantageously do 
very much more, Without meddling with the com- 
mon schools, it might acquire an interest in the 
higher institutions of learning, and as it promoted 
meritorious boys to the military and naval academies, 
it might in the same way offer a number of scholar- 
ships in colleges, scientific and polytechnic schools ; it 
might provide for high-school instruction in engineer- 
ing,modern languages,rudimentary political economy, 
and other studies proficiency wherein is a desirable 
qualification for many offices in its gift, By asystem 
of arrangements of this kind,which might be perfected 
at no great immediate cost and at immense eventual 
economy, the Bureau of Education, now so limited in 
power as to be of no practical utility, might be made 
the source of immense benefit to the cause of educa- 
tion and the advance in the useful arts and sciences, 
All this, however, belongs to a scheme of a character 
and proportions too immense and unprecedented to 
receive immediate favor, The union of the proposed 
competitive examinations with the public schools, on 
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the contrary, has such obvious advantages and is so 
simple a matter that we hope the amendment will be 
made before the bill becomes law. 








THE ETHNOLOGICAL EXHIBITION AT 
MOSCOW. 

N AN is by nature imitative, and it is, therefore, 

not strange that the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Exhibitions—the Rifle, Schiitzen, Siinger, and 
Turner festivals—now so much in vogue among the 
Saxons and Latins should have excited the emula- 
tion of the Slavonians, who are quite as partial to 
conviviality and fraternization as other races. We 
question, however, whether the idea of imitating, if 
not actually rivalling, these popular displays would 
have culminated in this year’s Ethnological Exhibi- 
tion at Moscow had not Russia herself, with a view of 
advancing the Panslavic movement, taken the initia- 
tive. But in spite of the prestige conferred on the 
affair by a government which commands the resources 
of nearly eighty millions, this first attempt can hardly 
be pronounced a success. Among the obstacles may be 
mentioned especially the two following: 1st, The Sla- 
vonic nations are not yet sufficiently forward in culture 
and science to appreciate the object of an Ethnological 
Exhibition, and still less the ulterior political signifi- 
cance which Russia evidently attached to it. 2d, 
Though the railway-net of eastern Europe reaches as 
far as the Carpathian mountains and the Save, embrac- 
ing on one side Warsaw, Wilna, Pskow, and Lemberg, 
and on the other St. Petersburg and Moscow, there 
remain still immense regions of country in the colossal 
empire which are practically beyond the pale of ciy- 
ilization. It is, therefore, easy to understand why 
even the Russian press itself should have been forced 
to own that the attendance was not so general and 
large as expected. Thus, while the Samajedes, Bash- 
kirs, Aleutians, Kirgises, and Calmucks, who are not 
consanguine races, but simply fellow-subjects of the 
same monarch, turned out passably well, the Luti- 
tians, Tiwerges, Chrobates, and other full-blooded 
Slavonians were not represented at all. The result 
was that the number of those who assembled at Mos- 
cow fell greatly below what the authors of the dem- 
onstration had certainly expected. 

To compensate them, however, as it were, for this 
disappointment, the non-Russian portion of the Sla- 
vonians, the Bulgarians, Dalmatians, Kaschubes, Slo- 
vaks, Slavonians, Servians, Croats, and Czechians 
sent full deputations, and the arrival of these foreign 
visitors was, after all, Russia’s strongest card in the 
whole game. ‘The receptions extended to them at 
the different points en route to Moscow were signal- 
ized by a noise and enthusiasm which reminds one 
forcibly of the public ovations bestowed on Captain 
Fox and his party, The deputies were entertained in 
truly royal style, and, no doubt, enjoyed their train 
de plaisir aux fraia dea autres, while the native popu- 
lation must have been equally delighted to meet kin- 
dred whom they might not only weleome in accord: 
ance with the good old Slavonic custom by the offer 
of salt and bread, but to whom they could present 
addresses and specches with the express approbation 
of the dreaded police, The sentences in which 
Alexander LL, greeted the Slavonic guests at Carakaje 
Sele were few but pregnant, “1 rejoice,” said he, 
“sincerely to see you, our true brethren, in this true 
land of the Slavonians, I trust that you may be 
pleased with your sojourn among us, and especially 
with Moscow ?” It is not to be supposed that the 
Czar here alluded to Russia as “the true land of the 
Slavonians,” or to the deputies as “our true 
brethren,” without mature consideration, The auto- 
crat would never have uttered such phrases lightly, 
and every word he gaid had undoubtedly been care- 
fully weighed beforehand, Indeed, the very fact 
that the Russian organs should immediately after- 
wards have thought it necessary to explain away the 
imperial remarks looks of itself suspicious, for the 
adage about qui s‘cxcuse s'accuse certainly applies in 
this instance. ‘“ We intend,” says Zhe St. DPeters- 
burg Journal, “ always to listen to the complaints of 
our Slavonic brethren, and never without manifesting 
them our warmest sympathies ; bué this is no menace,” 
Such ostentatious moderation, when volunteered in 
this way, is expressly intended to make propaganda 








abroad, There is nothing hinted about the audiatur 


aia ae 


et altera pars; the existence of grievances is assumed 
in advance, and Russia declares that she is ready to 
sympathize with them, But the sentimentalities of g 
power like Russia are very apt to beget discontent, 
and to end in actual interference. 

The exact hour when the Panslavic theory will be 
ready for practical assertion has not yet struck, and 
Russia is careful not to precipitate it. For this 
reason strenuous efforts have been made in officia} 
quarters to disarm all suspicions of the object of the 
Moscow demonstration, and particularly to divest 
the visit of the Turkish and the Austrian Slavoniangs 
of everything like a political character. But some of 
the more hot-headed Panslavists were not so reticent, 
and betrayed plainly the hopes cherished among all 
classes of the Russian people. The Metropolitan Phi- 
laret discussed the future prospects of the Greek 
Chureh in Servia with the Slavonian deputies from 
that principality, and he held out very encouraging 
assurances of assistance to his ‘oppressed brethren” 
in Galicia. The professors of the Moscow University 
were still more out-spoken, Barschow, the rector of 
the institution, said in his university dinner speech: 
“The doctrine of nationalities has been accepted by 
Europe. Why, then, should it be denied to us to profit 
by it also? Separation is a curse, union a blessing, 
Let us henceforth strive to unite, like the Italians 
and the Germans, and our nation will indeed he 
a giant!’ These sentiments elicited the wildest en- 
thusiasm, and the responses to it, on the part of some 
Croatian and Czechian deputies, were bitterly denun- 
ciatory of the Germans and the Austrians. Ifad any 
Russian or Pole ventured to employ such language 
he would certainly have, on his return home, been 
sent to repent of it in Siberia. 


When the Golos proclaims that the great work ot 
the unification of the Slavonic races is the special 
mission of Holy Russia, the youngest member of the 
family, it reflects only the universal feeling of the 
nation, The Panslavic movement has, therefore, not 
only the advantage of vast numbers to support it, 
but the equally great one that a firmly centralized 
power of the first rank is its leader, An autocratic 
government like that of the Czar, with eighty mil- 
lions to back it with a blind devotion which has no 
parallel in modern Europe, is most assuredly capable 
of achieving almost anything, But, on the other hand, 
Panslavism possesses also some inherent weaknesses 
which must impede the movement. The Czechians, 
Croats, Ruthenians, Slovaks, Servians, Bulgarians, 
cte., are no more able to converse together than the 
French and the Spaniards, and hence the Moscow 
exhibition presented the incongruous spectacle of 
Slavonians resorting to the use of French and Ger- 
man for intercommunication, This may, perhaps, 
not be so serious an obstacle to a union between Rus 
sia and the Slavonic subjects of the Porte, who are 
drawn together by a common faith and common te 
livious hatred, But with the Slavonians of Austria 
the case is different, Should they ever dissolve their 
connection with Hungary and Germany, the language 
and customs of which have become their own, and 
with which they are not at issue on religious grounds, 
what would be their gain? The former, who can 
neither hope from vassalage to the Osmanti, nor out 
of themselves, to receive the light of a higher state 
of civilization, would perhaps be benefited by being 
absorbed into Russia, But the latter, who are al 
ready occupying an advanced position in the seale of 
nations, could only deteriorate by such a union, 
Were concert of action possible between Austria and 
Russia on the Oriental question, the solution of this 
problem might be facilitated, But these two power 
are uncompromisingly antagonistic, and the question 
becomes consequently more difticult and embarras® 
ing. Assoon as the Panslavists succeed in bringing 
about in Austria the same complications which they 
have caused in Turkey their task will be magnified 
tenfold, The whole west would be likely to make 
common cause against them, and it is doubtful 
whether the game would then be worth the candle ! 
Russia may ever so earnestly protest that she has 
no sinister motives, but the Moscow demonstration 
has revealed that a new element of discord is grow: 
ing up under her patronage. Panslavism, disguise it 
as we will, is a standing threat to the hegemonies of 





Austria, Turkey, and Prussia, not only because all 
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three have Slavonic subjects, but because its numerical 
superiority gains new weight with each additional 
rail that is being laid in Russian territory. For this 
reason, a3 we have already intimated, the western 
part of Europe may yet be compelled to form a coal- 
ition against the eastern, and then Napoleon I.’s 
famous prediction that either Cossack or Republican 
must prevail on the Continent will finally be decided. 








THE CONVENTION AND EDUCATION, 


a. present constitution of New York provides 
that the Common School Fund, the Litcrature 
Fund, and the United States Deposit Fund shall re- 
main inviolate, and that the revenues of the Common 
School Fund shall be expended for the support of 
common schools, those of the Literature Fund for the 
support of academies, and that $25,000 of the income 
of the United States Deposit Fund shall be annually 
added to the capital of the Common School Fund, 
the residue being left at the disposal of the legisla- 
ture. No provision is made for colleges and other 
institutions of learning. The subject of education is 
left with the legislature. The legislature has pro- 
vided two separate agencies to dispense these revenues, 
namely, the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, a board which has the visitation of 
colleges and academies, and to which they report ; 
and a Department of Public Instruction, which has 
the supervision of common schools, and to which the 
school officers report. The capital of the Literature 
Fund is $270,452 12; of the Common School Fund, 
$2,799,630 04; and of the United States Deposit 
Fund, $4,014,520 71; an aggregate of $7,084,692 87 
dedicated to the promotion of education, literature, 
and science. Now, what is the need of two agencies ? 
Would not one board do the work as well as, or bet- 
ter than, two? and would not the consolidation of 
the two departments, that have not always acted in 
harmony, conduce to simplicity, efliciency, and econ- 
omy? This question is before the Convention, It 
has been proposed to abolish the Department of 
Public Instruction and transfer the business to the 
office of the Secretary of State. A memorial has 
been presented asking for the adoption of some pro- 
vision whereby ‘he corporation known as the Regents 
of the University shall cease to exist. 

We learn from the manual of the Regents that in 
1754 « college, under the name and title of “ Gover- 
nors of the College of the Province of New York,” 
was established, and known as King’s College, and 
that on May 1, 1784, because of vacancies in said cor- 
poration, occasioned by the death or absence of 
many governors, the succession was so broken as to 
require the interposition of the legislature; and be- 
cause the remaining governors, desirous to render the 
same extensively useful, prayed that the said college 
might be erected into an university, an act was 
passed which vested all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of King's College in a new corporation, 
“by the name and stile of the Regents of the Univer: 
aity of the State of New York,” This act was amend- 
od Nov, 26, 1784, Hut after three yeara it was able 
to do nothing, and in 1787, April 15, the two acts 
were repealed and anew one passed, said to have 
been drawn by Alexander Hamilton, The second 
act of 1784 had changed the name of King’s College 
to Columbia College, The third act repealed all 
former acts, and then declared that “ an university be 
and hereby is instituted within this state, to be call- 
ed and known by the name or style of the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York,” They 
were to have perpetual succession, with power to sue 
and be sued, to hold property, real and personal, to 
the amount of the annual income of 40,000 bushels of 
wheat, to make and use a common seal, and to alter 
the same at pleasure, It is unnecessary to enumerate 
the powers and privileges granted, The pith of this 
act will be found in the cighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh sections, which confirm the provincial char- 
ter of King’s College, change its name to Columbia 
College, and give it the style of “the Trustees of 

Jolumbia College in the City of New York,” name 
the trustees, and grant to them all the property, real 
and personal, which had belonged to the governors of 
the College of New York, to be vested in them and 
their successors for ever, “ for the sole use and benefit 


The new act took away from the Regents of the 
University all the property that the former acts had 
given them, and transferred it to Columbia College. 
Since that day the Regents have been without land, 
without money, without endowment of any kind, 
without location, without professors, and without 
students. The substance was bestowed upon Colum- 
bia College, the shadow was left with the Regents, 
What, then, is the Board of Regents? Is it a sub- 
stantial thing or a mere nominis umbra? The board 
has power to charter colleges and academies. But 
the legislature does the same. Of the 57 colleges 
in the state 14 have been chartered by the Regents 
and forty-three by the legislature. In an article 
prepared by the Regents for the Convention Manual 
it is stated that 435 academies have been incorpo- 
rated by the Regents and the legislature, of which 
165 are extinct and 270 in existence. About 200 
only report to the Regents. The Regents have what 
is called the visitation of these colleges and acade- 
mies, But the visitation is barely nominal. The 
Regents have no actual power over them. If they 
report, it is voluntary and for the sake of the pittance 
distributed from the income of the Literature Fund. 
The amount so distributed is $12,000 a year. In 1838 
the legislature set apart from the United States 
Deposit Fund $28,000, to be added yearly to this 
income, on condition that academies receiving $750 
should establish a department for the education of 
common school teachers. The condition has failed, 
but the appropriation still continues, An appropria- 
tion from the same fund, amounting to $15,000 or 
$18,000 annually, is now distributed, and has been for 
twenty years, to such academies as maintain teachers 
classes, It is by no means improbable that the 
legislature will divert these appropriations to the 
support of the six or cight state normal schools, 
erected especially for the instruction of common 
school teachers, The Convention Manual states that, 
in addition to the visitation of colleges and academies 
and the distribution of the income of the Literature 
Fund, the Regents have been made by law trustees 
of the State Library, and thus of the State Cabinet of 
Natural History. 

Let us now turn to the Department of Public In- 
struction. We learn from the Convention Manual 
that the common school system of the state dates 
from 1812, It was established and in working order 
in 1815, As organized now, it consists of a superin- 
tendent, whose office is in Albany; of 112 school 
commissioners, who have jurisdiction over territory 
about the size of the assembly districts; of the town 
supervisors, who act as the financial agents to hold 
and pay out school moneys; of trustees of school 
districts, one or three in number, who have the 
charge of the district schools and district property. 
The number of school districts in the state is about 
11,800, The value of school district property, school- 
house sites and buildings, in 1866, was $12,254,957, In 
1865, the number of children of school age (between 5 
and 21 years of age) was 1,508,757, of whom 016,617 at- 
tended school, The number of teachers employed was 
26,404, The gross expenditures for the support of 
schools in 1865 was $7,383,606, of which only $155, 
000 was from the income of the Common School 
Fund; $165,000 from the income of the U, 8, Deposit 
Fund; $1,148,422 from the avnile of the state tax ; 
and the rest, being $5,815,284, was raised by volun- 
tary taxation by the districts and cities, It will be 
observed that this common school system has grown 
into colossal proportions, Its teachers and oflicers 
number not less than fifty thousand men, who are 
the best educated, most active and alert of the 
population, The farmers, mechanics, and laborers, 
constituting eighty per cent, of the people, are the 
friends and supporters of this system, The states- 
man or politician who should recommend its aban- 
donment would invite political death, 

What ought the Convention to do? The common 
schools and the common school system must be main- 
tained, and their existence, their influence and efli- 
ciency, depend largely upon a faithful and intelligent 
administration of the department in Albany, Col- 
leges and academies can exist and flourish without 
the Regents of the University. Indeed, their connec- 
tion with the board is now by the slight thread of an 





of said college.” 


tion could be made in a single weck by a single clerk. 

The collation of the reports of colleges and academies 

could be done by an ordinary copyist in two weeks, 

In our opinion a board of education might be sub- 

stituted both for the Regents and the Department of 
Public Instruction. This board could be composed 

of seven or nine members, four of them the governor, 

secretary of state, comptroller, and attorney-general, 
one a superintendent of education, chosen by the 
legislature, as at present, and four elected by the 
people in four districts, into which the state might be 
divided for that purpose. All the duties now per- 
formed by the Regents and the superintendent might 
be devolved upon this board of public education, 
which could organize two or three bureaus for the 
proper division and despatch of business. That the 
Regents have not the confidence of the people is evi- 
dent from the fact that, after an existence of nearly one 
hundred years, no individual, by gift, grant, or be- 
quest, has entrusted them with any money, and from 
the further fact that the Legislature has left them 
without funds, The board has outlived its usefulness, 
and should give place to another that, by a union 
with the common school department, may constitute 
a system having the merit of unity with a promise of 
greater efliciency and economy in administration. 








FASCINATION. 


— is like love, poetry, or the flavor of a 
delicious oyster—nobody can exactly define it. It 
is unlike love, poetry, or oysters in that men often fall 
under its spell when the enchantress neither commands 
affection nor respect. Many a susceptible swain has 
worshipped at the shrine of a goddess of the demi-monde 
when his better judgement and his self-respect were 
quite equal to teaching him, in undazzled moments, his 
weakness and folly. To-night he has been in a whirl of 
intoxicating adoration ; to-morrow plunged in an abyss of 
disgust and self-reproach. This week he has been ready 
with the enamored Syracusan to say, 
“Tf thou shouldst bid me sail away with thee 

To seek the isles of the Hesperides, 

I would with such a pilot spread my sail 

Beyond the pillars of great Hercules, 

Making thine eyes my cynosure !” 
The next to fling curses and detestation upon the fair 
idol, whom he sees too late was, like Circe, luring him 
to his destruction. The idea of fascination does not, how- 
ever, usually call up such doleful images, which are only 
suggested when a Millwood and Barnwell, a Cleopatra 
and Antony are brought before us on the mimic stage or 
sighed over in the pages of poets and dramatists. Home 
scenes which are intrinsically quite as pathetic—as when 
a Jenkins is immolated by a pretty waiter-girl—rather 
move us to laughter than tears. The angelic and devil- 
ish are as strangely mingled in such an experience as in 
the magnificent episode of the Egyptian queen, but the 
halo of distance both in time and space, the doubtfal 
glamour of tradition, are wanting in the drama which is 
acted at our doors, and which set forth in roseate if terri- 
ble colors the fascinating tragedies of the past. The tall 
girl with black eyes and red shawl who passes you with 
her imperial atep of conscious power might be your Cleo: 
patra if this were Egypt and you were Antony, and the 
Broadway omnibuses were not rolling by and you were 
not in a hurry to get to your oflice, 

That fascination, save in the diffieulty of defining it, 
ia not synonymous with love, ia shown by the fact that 
we are often fascinated by those whom we do not 
know and never afterwards love; as Napoleon was fas- 
einated by the unknown Madame Récamier and hated 
her very cordially for ever after, Claude Melnotte, on 
the other hand, worshipped the vision of his own ro- 
mance, to whose original he had never spoken, and sub- 
sequently, on knowing, loved her; but his passion was no 
stronger in the sequel than at first, and Napoleon was a 
stern reality, while the gardener’s son was the creature of 
Mr. Bulwer’s fanciful imagination, The number of in- 
stances where fascination is irresistible as exercised by a 
stranger and cools into indifference on acquaintance is in- 
deed legion. Romeos and Juliets are plentifal in the rosy 
light of fiction, but rare in the sober grey of every-day 
life, A round of dissipation oftener cures a real passion 
than a fascination, as men of the world well know. In 
the one fancy paints illimitable glories, in the other the 
sum of attraction is rounded with a span. It is no doubt 
true that the fascination which is most lasting is that 
which is non-sexual, like the spell which Madame Réca- 
mier threw over Chateaubriand and which was jn part 
reciprocated ;—no shame to that rounded and beautiful 
character, since her husband was dead now and she had 
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which denied her smiles to the hero of Austerlitz. The 
extraordinary power of Mary, Queen of Scots, over near- 
ly every man with whom she came in contact was of a 
different character; but in most cases the fire was brief 
as well as fierce, and turned to ashes soon after its igni- 
tion. Lola Montez, in a coarser and lower plane per- 
hars, had in her earlier days a similar bewitching fac- 
ulty. It is easy for those who have never been exposed 
to such flames to despise the moths who succumb to 
them. Temptation is relative, and, just as every man is 
~ said to have his price, for every soul of us there is proba- 
bly in the world an overwhelming fascination should fate 
ordain that we be brought to face it. 

There are other fascinations besides the beauty and 
grace of women, and of these that of gold is all but uni- 
versally the strongest. The appalling crime of the mur- 
deress, Frigard, which has just now shocked the not 
easily shocked world of Paris, is a striking case in point. 
This woman killed her friend and associate, a young and 
handsome widow, Madame Mertens, for the hope of ob- 
taining by a forged check a sum of less than $2,000. 
The victim appears to have been a kind of low-life Mes- 
salina, and her destroyer was the minister of her aban- 
doned intrigues. The murder was committed in the 
wood of Fontainebleau, that scene of innumerable duels, 
massacres, and robberies, and seems to have been less 
easy to bring home than was the horrible femicide lately 
perpetrated in our midst by the human tigress, Bridget 
Dergan. In both these cases, although the specific ob- 
ject was different, the criminals were slaves to a fascina- 
tion-which their strength was unable to withstand. The 
Frenchwoman’s passionate greed of gold was mingled 
with a yearning to secure the future of her children. 
The Irishwoman hoped to become wife to the husband of 
the hapless lady she slew. Brooding over desire until it 
became utter fanaticism wrought upon the evil natures 
of these murderesses until, like Lady Macbeth—whose 
fascination, again, was ambition—they were completely 
unsexed. The world says it is misplaced philanthropy 
to set up for such outcasts the plea of insanity ; and yet, 
considering the tremendous risk which they so fatuously 
run for the slenderest of gains, physiological science 
might well maintain the justice of the plea. 

The attractions of women, of wine, and of gold cer- 
tainly produce in some ill-balanced natures a condition 
which is akin to insanity, Until the pathology of insan- 
ity has been carried further than it yet has been—until, 
that is to say, physiological and psychological researches 
can be pushed and co-ordinated to an extent hitherto 
unattained—the degree of moral responsibility which at- 
taches to individuals who are overcome by such fascina- 
tiong will remain obscure. Society, meantime, may pity, 
but it will not forgive. No matter how powerful the 
temptation, howsoever wily and beautiful the charmer 
or acwtely susceptible the victim, he is presumed to have 
strength enough to resist through the exertion of his own 
free will, and the penalty of failure is unelastic and 
irrevocable. Perhaps hereafter the march of science, 
leading mankind up to the comprehension of a larger 
ethical system, will ensure more generous treatment for 
culprits whose strong imagination and plastic rece ptiv- 
ity make them an easier prey to the various sorts of 
fascination than the rest of their fellow-beings. Some- 
where or somehow it would seem that the force of tempta- 
tion and the strength given to resist it must find just ad- 
measurement, and that the diverse resulting merits of the 
individual should not be reckoned by a common, unyield- 
ing standard. Every one feels this aspiration more or 
less at times ; and it simply means that we all instinct- 
ively appeal from the erring and defective judgements of 
man to those of the Creator who made him. The Power 
which has endowed beautiful womea, and lovely flowers, 
and gliding serpents, and rosy wine, and yellow gold, 
and entrancing music, and the blue magnificent sea, and 
the still, vast forest, and all the glories of external nature, 
with such varied and wondrous fascinations, will exact 
from his creature in the end a just account, and only a 
just one, of the discretion he has used to enjoy or the for- 

titude he has shown to resist them. 








VIEWS FROM MOUNTAINS. 


ET whirling before it was hard, the earth bulged out 
hI at the equator and flattened at the poles. This is 
a theory, but it does not account for the formation of 
mountains. Unscientific simplicity might guess that the 
young earth, rolling back and forth, came in collision 
with something and jolted itself into protuberances; or 

















kicked their toes into him in trying to make of him a 
football on the celestial plains. But for Science, which 
finds the mountains in their places and with scissors and 
mucilage-pot undertakes to fit paper caps of theory to 
them, we do not care a fig ; anybody could do as much. 
Did Science put the mountains there, she should have 
thanks ; for playing mimic tailor to them, she shall not 
have one. 

Blessed be the man who first invented facts ! 
stubbornness of facts give thanks ; and rejoice that facts 
are facts! They are at times fearfully inconvenient, as 
when they take the malicious shape of a swollen stream 
which has swept off its only bridge, or an empty purse 
when the owner has dreams of travel, or a heavy tra- 
velling-bag when the railroad station is two miles away, 
or a stone which has reacted against a cherished corn, or 
a thousand et als and et ecteras ; but although a power 
over facts would be very handy, consider what a muddle 
would ensue if people could make facts as they pleased. 
It would be noon at midnight, and midnight at noon ; 
the weather could not be determined for one minute to 
come ; near and far would become the same ; 
chance-world would be ours ; 
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and everything would be 
like the double-headed snake of Newburg, pulling 80 con- 
trariwise that motion would cease. And there would be 
no mountains, for somebody would level them into fields 
for grain; and if somebody else should directly throw 
them up again and shake off the grain, and if the two 
should get their spirit roused into defiance, there would 
be a dizzy jiggle of mountain and valley appearing and 
vanishing. 

But mountains are facts, and that there is a fancy in 
facts is proved by the other fact, that mountains are our 
store-houses of beauty and the nourishers of our sense of 
beauty. Were it smooth as a billiard-ball, the earth, as 
a phrenologist would say of a head which had every 
quality in the highest number on his scale, would be so 
perfect as to have no character at all; it would be intan- 
gible, and we should all be quite excusable if we did 
not try to hold on and simply tumbled backward off into 
space. The phrenologist ‘would find a new natural 
proof of the sound bottom of his calling, and would 
trace, in the mountainous shape of the earth—a delicious 
fact which cannot be unmade—a beautiful analogy, prov- 
ing the depressions and elevations in the human brain, 
whence comes the accuracy of phrenology, whence again— 
see our charts, sir! So much as this is true, that, how- 
ever we prate about equality, we do not really want it. 
It would rub out all salient points in nature, life, and 
character; from inequality proceeds everything desira- 
ble. 

It is wise and well to rejoice in the inequalities which 
wake mountains, Because trees grow on them ; 
rivers flow down from them; 
tween them ; 


because 
because lakes nestle be- 
because clouds enwrap them; because 
curved lines bound their sides, and distance enchanted 
them long before Campbell lived, and no barbarism of 
per cents can touch the spell; because all beauty retreats 
to them from the festering haunts of men; because no 
cities, now that trade and not national protection lo- 
cates cities, will be built upon them for evermore; be- 
cause they are immortal with man’s life, never grow old 
or elude us, or shame us or disappoint us, and, gazing on 
them, we may seem to grow incorporate with them, and 
we know they love us—therefore they are worthy of love. 
How they have made the history of all nations who 
have a history! How their presence in a country makes 
its inhabitants characteristic and long-existing, and their 
absence tames down everything, and leaves no life to 
watch or deeds to write of! It was not accidental that 
decisive battles, from the time of Thermopyle to that of 
Lookout Mountain, have been fought in mountain passes ; 
it was because combatants lived there, and Liberty lived 
with them. 

If nothing else secured the lasting mention of Mahom- 
et’s name, the little story which, rightly or not, relates 
that he went to the mountain because the mountain 
would not go to him, would be sufficient. Sensible pro- 
phet! But he had been more sensible if he had not want- 
ed the mountain to go to him. Why should anybody 
want a mountain to go to him? Why should not every- 
body go to the mountain instead, and see it in its own 
home, dispensing its own good cheer with primitive hos- 
pitality 2? We have sometimes done so, Will you look 
at these following notes of one picture the mountain 
kindly showed us? A narrow railroad embankment slants 
steeply down to a little plateau of green sward broken 
by a little winding creek, whose opposite side is precipi- 











which had just separated it from Otter Creek, and the 
two unite. Water could not possibly be blacker or more 
pool-like; it suggests measureless depth. The latter. 
named creek is flecked with foam from its headlong de. 
scent over Belden’s Falls, and it flows on over little 
rapids with a chirring noise easily mistaken for that of 
an approaching train; from the left comes the larger 
roar of the fall; behind the larger creek another steep 
rocky bank rises, crowned with bristling hair of trees. 
At the left, the railroad crosses the smaller stream a hun- 
dred feet above the water ; the bed of the two creeks is 
far down, and they glimmer there, black and mirror.like, 
At the right, the further rugged bank abruptly sinks 
away and shows the peaks of the Adirondacks, from this 
high land looking low, filling the horizon until they are 
lost in the near woods close at hand ; houses there are 
none in front as one looks, nor are there inhabitants; 
only a few waving plots of corn at the river’s side down 
below, and beyond them a solitary fisherman in shirt- 
sleeves, lazily flinging his line. 


It had been a hazy day, and as the sun went down - 


there were light clouds heaped in the west. ‘Che sun 
slipped down quietly between two points of the moun- 
tain, just where the river bank broke away and showed 
them, and nothing remained but a splash of golden color, 
spilt upon the crest of the hills. The color spread up- 
ward and backward upon the clouds, which stretched up 
diagonally north from the junction of the hills and the 
river bank until they lay in a battlemented and turreted 
pile upon the sky; the rich color followed them up, 
climbing them, saturating them, smoothing them until 
all other semblance in them disappeared, and they looked 
like long rolls of combed wool just raised from the dye, 
They glowed and burned with richness of color, and 
every fibre in them shone as fleece. Or one might have 
imagined it a painted canvas of marvellous fidelity, with 
the very strokes of the brush remaining as the hand had 
left it. If ever there was “living light,” this was it. 
Soaking the clouds, but not dripping from them, it was 
richer than gold, softer than all reflection in words to re- 
veal it. The marvellous light was prodigally scattered, 
Above, the intense blue of the sky showed through in 
patches; and below it all the low Adirondacks glim- 
mered in such purple hues as Tyrian dyes never knew, 
Purple and gold mingled, the light fell on the black 
rivers in streaks which made these a weird contrast ; 
and, nearer, it lavished itself on the most commonplace 
things. It touched the faces of the observers, all but 
transfiguring them; it lay on boots which were soiled 
with a day’s tramping, and turned the dirt on them into 
gold-dust ; it bathed the little wayside railroad depot, 
and glimmered along the top of the rails until cut off by 
a curve, And, looking behind the depot, the Green 
Mountains lay along the eastern horizon, untouched and 
calm in fixedness of deep blue, in cold contrast with the 
warmth and glory of the west, Oh! for Joshua's power 
to stay the sun! But, as if in self-satisfaction, the sun 
seomed to linger a little just under the hills, and not for 
full twenty minutes did the magnificence begin to die. 
Then the purple for which we were waiting came out 
slowly along the curve of the mountain, and with it this 
royal sunset—very rarely seen in such perfection even in 
that locality—sank away, and the two creeks grew indis- 
tinguishable in their blackness and chirred and chirred 
as before, and the roar of the falls came down again and 
claimed our ears. 

This we saw at Brooksville Station, Addison County, 
Vermont—a state little known by tourists yet—at the 
close of an August day not long ago. 





CHARLES DICKENS'S FIRST PUBLIC READING. 
BY ONE WIO HEARD IT. 
T must be twelve or fourteen years ago—I cannot fix 
the date exactly, though the circumstance made & 
strong impression on me at the time—that I witnessed 
Charles Dickens’s débft as a public reader. The circum- 
stances surrounding this event were so singular that I 
am tempted to recall them 
Scene, the English city of Peterborough—dreamy and 
quiet enough then, though now a flourishing railroad 
terminus—a silent city, with a grand old Norman cathe- 
dral, round which the rooks cawed lazily all day, strag- 
gling narrow streets of brick-built houses, a large Corn 
Exchange, a Mechanics’ Institute, and about seven thou- 
sand inhabitants. The Mechanics’ Institute brought it 
all about. That well-meaning but weak-kneed organiza 
tion was, I need hardly say, in debt. Mechanics’ insti- 


that a gigantic knobbed roller was passed over it; or | tous, crowned with a shaggy growth of cedar and a fow | tutes always are in debt, That is their chief peculiarity, 


that it was forced into a mould when fluid and was thus | 


cast; or that jets of steam in the interior puffed it into | impetuous and dangerous one it is in spring, having once | | mechanics among their members, 


other trees. Making a sharp curve, this river—a most | 


| next to the fact that they nover by any chance have avy 
Our institution 


mountains ; or that there were giants in those days, who | drowned nearly thirty persons in one sudden rise within | was no exception to the rule, On the contrary, 
emote juvenile Tellus with their horny doubled fists, and! mile of this spot—Dbreaks through the wall of rock 'it was a bright and shining examplo, No mechanics’ 
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institute of its size anywhere round was so deeply 
in debt; none was more snobbishly exclusive in 
its membership. We had overrun our resources to 
such an extent that we could not even pay the rent of the 
building we occupied, and were in daily danger of being 
turned out of doors, Lectures on highly improving sub- 
jects had been tried, but the proceeds did not pay the 
printer. Concerts succeeded better, but the committee 
said they were immoral. We had given two monster 
tea meetings to pay off the debt, on which occasions all 
the cake required was supplied gratuitously by the mem- 
bers’ mothers, and all the members and their friends 
came in “ dead-head ” and ate it up. Henry Vincent de- 
livered us an oration ; George Dawson propounded meta- 
physical sophistries fur our intellectual mystification ; 
but with all this we got no better of our troubles—every 
flounder we made plunged us deeper into the mud. At 
last it was resolved to write to “ our borough members.” 
This was in the good old days of Whig supremacy ; and 
all the land and all the houses round about us being 
owned by one great Whig earl, our borough was privi 
leged to return two members to represent the opinions 
of that unprotected carl in the British Parliament. A 
contested election had just come to a close, and the hon- 
eyed promises and grateful pledges of our elected candi- 
dates were still fresh in our memory. So to our mem- 
bers the.committee addressed their tearful entreaties— 
“deserving institution,’ valuable agency of self-improve- 
ment,” “pressing pecuniary embarrassments,” and so 
forth. Member No, 1 sent his compliments and a five- 
pound note, Member No. 2 delayed writing for several 
days, and then had great pleasure in informing us that 
the celebrated author Mr. Charles Dickens had kindly 
consented to deliver a public reading on our behalf. 
What an excitement it caused in the little city! Mr. 
Dickens at that time lad made no public appearance as 
areader, He had occasionally been heard of as giving 
selections from his works to small coteries of friends or 
in the private saloon of some distinguished patron of art. 
But he bad nervously shrunk from any public déb@t, un- 
willing, so it seemed, to weaken his reputation as a writ- 
er by any possible failure as a reader. This diffidence 
had taken so strong a hold of him that it might never 


have been overcome but for the insidious persuasions of | 


“our member.’ “ Tere was an opportunity,” he argued, 
“for testing the matter without risk: an antediluvian 
country town ; an audience of farmers’ sous and daugh 
ters, rural shop-Keepers, and a few country parsons—it 
interest could be exeited in the stolid minds of such a 
Becotian asecmiblage, the success of the reader would) be 
assured wherever the English tongue was spoken, On 
the other hand, if failure resulted, none would be the wis 
er outside this Sleepy-THollow circle.” The bait took, and 
Mr, Dickens consented to deliver a public reading in aid 
of the Peterborough Mechanics’ Institute, He only stip 
ulated that the prices of admission should be such that 
every mechanic, if he chose, might come to hear him, and 
named two shillings, a shilling, and sixpence as the limit 
of charge, Vain limitation !—a fortnight before the read- 
ing every place was taken, and half a guinea and a 
guinea were the current rates for front-seat tickets, 
Dickens himself, came down and superintended the ar- 
rangements, 80 anxious was he as to the result, At one 
end of the large Corn Exchange before spoken of he had 
caused to be erected a tall pulpit of red baize, as much 
like a Punch and Judy show with the top taken off as 
anything. This was to be the reader’srostrum. But, as 
the tall red pulpit looked lanky and very comical stuck 
up there alone, two dummy pulpits of similar construc- 
tion were placed one on each side to bear it company. 
When the reader mounted into the middle box nothing 
was visible of him but his head and shoulders. So if it 
be really true, as was stated afterwards by an indiscreet 
supernumerary, that Mr. Dickens’s legs shook under him 
from first to last, the audience knew nothing of it. The 
Whole character of the stage arrangements suggested 
that Mr. Dickens was sure of his head, but was not quite 
£0 sure of his legs. It was the Christmas Carol that 
Mr. Dickens read ; the night was Christmas Eve. As the 
clock struck the appointed hour, a red, jovial face, unre- 
lieved by the heavy moustache which the novelist has 
since assumed, a broad, high forehead, and a perfectly 
Micawber-like expanse of shirt-collar and front appeared 
above the red baize box, and a full, sonorous voice rang 
out the words, “ Marley was-dead-to begin-acith "—then 
paused, as if to take in the character of the audience, 
Noneed of further hesitation. The voiew held all epell- 
bound. Its depths of quiet feeling when the ghost of 
past Christmases Jed the dreamer through the long-for- 
Gotten scenes of his boyhood—ite embodiment of burly 
good nature when old Fezgiwig'’s calves were twinkling 
in the dance—its tearful suggestivences when the spirit of 
Christmases to come pointed to the nettle-grown, neglect 
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ed grave of the unloved man—its exquisite pathos by the 
death-bed of Tiny Tim, dwell yet in memory like a long- 
known tune. That one night’s reading in the quaint 
little city, so curiously brought about, so ludicrous al- 
most in its surroundings, committed Mr. Dickens to the 
career of a public reader; and he has since derived 
nearly as large an income from his readings as from the 
copyright of his novels. Only he signally failed to carry 
out his wish of making his first bow before an uneducated 
audience. The vote of thanks which closed the proceed- 
ings was moved by the senior marquis of Scotland and 
seconded by the heir of the wealthiest peer in England. 

One other incident suggests itself in this connection. 
Somewhere about this time three notable men stood to- 
gether in a print-shop in this same city—a singular three 
cornered shop, with three fiddles dangling forlorn and 
dusty from the ceiling, and everything from piano-fortes 
to hair-brushes comprised in its stock-in-trade, They 
stood there one whole morning, laughing heartily at the 


ferent composition, in Wadsworth, “the true original 
type of the American gentleman,” he said, “ not the pale 
washed-out copy of the European aristocrat ;” and it was 
such men, sufficient in number to leaven our national ex- 
istence, that made the historian feel all the more among 
the associations of the Old World how immeasurably 
higher the political and intellectual level of America is 
than that of most other countries in the world. “ For our 
family,” said the lamented Col. Lowell before he had won 
his spurs, “work is absolutely necessary ; but, by Plato, 
our lives need not for that cease to be poems ;” and it was 
that spirit which prompted Col. Wilder Dwight, the night 
before his last field of Antietam, in the circle of his inti- 
mates around the camp-fire, to exclaim, ‘“‘ Men must work, 
and women must weep—there ’s an end of it!” 

As a general thing, we believe, the alumni rolls of our 
colleges contain a large proportion of names that have 
the battlestar against them ; and perhaps Harvard is en- 
titled to the pre-eminence in this respect that she enjoys in 





perplexities of the little shopwoman, who in her nervous- 
ness continually transposed the first letters of words, 
sometimes with very comical effect. Thus, instead of 
saying, “ Put the bottle in the cupboard,” she would re- 
mark, “Put the cottle in the bupboard.” The laughing 
trio were Dickens, Albert Smith, and Layard the travel- 
ler. I strongly suspect that the eccentricity of the medi- 
cal student in Albert Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Led- 
bury—the student who invites his friends to “poke a 
smipe’’? when he means them to “ smoke a pipe ’—was 
born on that occasion, and that Charles Dickens was 
robbed by his friend of some thunder which he intended 
to use himself. 
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others, Nine hundred and thirty-eight ef her sons (in- 
cluding the graduates of her professional schools, three 
hundred and forty-nine in number) were enrolled in the 
service of the army and navy. Of the five hundred and 
eighty-nine that had belonged to the college proper, one 
hundred and fourteen had not completed the regular 
course. The present volume commemorates ninety-five, 
being the number of graduates and undergraduates who 
fell a sacrifice to the cause, and of these nearly one-quar- 
ter were in the latter category. There were twenty-two 
of the professional graduates who died in the service, 
which makes a total loss of one hundred and seventeen. 
While it did not come within the scope of this work to 
record the careers of any who had not been at once 
members of the college proper and soldiers, there 
were still others, Harvard men, whose lives wasted 





to the office. 


HARVARD MEMORIAL BIOGRAPITTES* 

VOL. HIGGINSON, who edits the two volumes which 

/ have been published in commemoration of the Har- 
vard slain in the late struggle for the Union, congratulates 
himself and others, his brethren of the alumni, on their 
good fortune in having shared in that magic epoch of 
adventure, It gave them, he says, a strange excitement 
when they first put on their uniform and went into camp. 
There was a sense of utter novelty, as if “one had learned 
to swim in air, and were striking out for some new 
planet.” The advent of this new life was indeed a strik- 
ing one; something the more so now that from the 
hushed conflict we can look back upon it, The half of 
ite wonderful meaning we did not divine when the blood 
was hot and the eye forth-looking beyond the immediate 
present, The high level of such past existence as in the 
main belonged, from culture and social experience, to the 
century of lives here commemorated, was a background 
well adapted to throw out their manifold deeds of heroism 
and the brilliant behests of duty, “It was splendid,” 
said Col, Shaw of his comrades at Cedar Mountain, “ to 
see those sick fellows walk straight up into the shower 
of bullets as if it were so much rain—men who, until 
this year, had lived lives of perfect ease and luxury.” 

It is claimed that to have established incontestably the | 
predominance of patriotism in the higher classes of the 
republic or among the richest in education, and thus to 
have swept away a belief in any torpor or alienation that 
might occupy those from whom we ought to expect most 
in such an emergency, were alone worth the costly sacri- 
fice which completed the demonstration, and that this 
book does it. It is suggestive in some respects that a 
name like General Wadsworth’s stands by seniority at 


and went out in the services of relief incident to so 
extended a war, in which they had cared for the wel- 
fare of those who did the fighting with the same devoted- 
ness and conscientious sacrifice. -Because they did not 
wear the badge of an enlisted soldier, their names find 
their commemoration in other records than these. 

Of the ninety-five here named but three served in the 
navy; and while the regular service of the army called a 
few, the colors of no less than ten of the banded states 
were followed by these devoted ones, as they took the 
| field under the one banner of the Union. , Massachusetts 

naturally had by far the larger number, and it is a mat- 
ter of note that perhaps the two most famous of her regi- 
ments, the Second and the Twentieth, drew in the largest 
| proportion of the victims from the sons of Harvard, Of 
| the ninety-two in the army, three attained the rank of 
| brigadiers, six each to the colonelcies and majority, while 
fourteen remained enlisted men, and but five did duty in 
the ranks of the non-combatants, as surgeons and chap- 
Jains, with a devotedness that proved fatal in the end. 
Giettysburg and Antietam were the fields that called 
for the greatest sacrifice in numbers among them, It 
speaks well for their heroism that little less than three- 
quarters of the entire number of the lost met their 
fate facing the enemy, and not from disease, whose vic- 
tims are usually in much larger proportion, As we run 
down the list of the dead we are struck with the prepon- 
derance of names that have become historical in the 
annals of Massachusetts, as if to show that the old Puri- 
tan and Revolutionary heroes had not died in vain—Re- 
vere, Putnam, Lowell, Sargent, Sedgwick, Peabody, 
Hooper, Dwight, Shaw, Mason, Shurtleff, Abbott, and the 
rest. Of seven near kinsmen of the Lowells, five were to 
fall and be recorded among the Harvard slain ; and of 
the writers of all these ninety-five biographies, one-quarter 
were brothers.in-arms as well as children of a common 





the head of this roll of martyrs, for, though for a while at 
Harvard, he did not complete the course, and the practical 
simplicity of his character seems to connect him with the 
yeoman spirit of the land—men who, in the words of 
Professor Lowell’s Commemoration Ode, prefixed to these 
biographies, 
‘* Shaped in squadron-strophes their desire— 
Live battle odes—whose lines were steel and fire.” { 


Wadsworth, from among associates of the wealthier 
classes, in circles where, as one says in speaking of him. | 
the fires of patriotism were burning very low, if they had | 
not altogether gone out, stepped forth armed with the lofti- 
est purposes and tempered with the holiest spirit of self- 
sacrifice, His course and personality symbolized the truest 
national exemplar, and he was almost as idiosyncratic as 
Lincoln himself. In the verse we have already quoted 
the poet grasps the broad significance of the nature of our 
martyred chief : 
“ The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 


Sagaciots, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new svil—the firat American,” 


Motley, the historian, found rightfally as much, if of dif. 


Alma Mater. 

The oldest actual graduate was Colonel Fletcher Web- 
ster of the Twelfth Massachusetts, of the class of 1833, 
whose early enthusiasm on the Sunday that followed the 
attack upon Sumter, when Boston responded so unhesi- 


] tatingly to his call, is well remembered. The sketch of 


"him was assigned to good hands when it was given to Mr. 
George 8. Hillard. The editor of the work has written 
several of the memoirs, both because he was best fitted, 
from sharing like experiences and from acquaintance, 
and, doubtless, also, in one or two cases, because a friend 
of the deceased peculiarly suited to the task could not be 
found. In the memoirs of James Richardson and 8. G. 
Perkins, Colonel Higginson found subjects demanding 
peculiar care,and he has done the duty with delicacy 
and fairness, The case of Mr. Richardson is a prominent 
inatance of the efficacy of the times in developing pow- 
era of usefulness and manful energy which quiet years 
had not made manifest, It was felicitously said of James 
Richardson by a friend, the Rev, O. B, Frothingham, “1 
have just an impreesion of him as a wreath of fire-mist, 
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coming a star.” Detailed as a private of a Connecti- | Tours, Froissart, and Philip de Comines bring us in their 
cut regiment for duty in connection with the Sani-| picturesque fashion down to the iifteenth century, and 
tary Commission at Washington, he showed that the | subsequently first-class work in the historical field was 
sphere was one in which he could prove his worth,| wrought by such men as the Italian, Guicciardini, the 
and died from disease and over-work. Of Richard-| Frenchman, De Thou, the Spaniard, Herrera, and the 
son’s earlier life it was hardly what could be called Englishman, Camden. If, after taking this rapid survey, 


satisfactory—a certain erraticalness 
gaining considerate approbation. 


unfitted him for| we turn to the century just passed and enumerate the 
. | 7 . yr . my: ° 
But his was’ not) names of Gibbon, Voltaire, Hume, Thierry ; if we add to 


the only experience in the war that dwarfed the re-| these the ones who have just lett us, Macaulay, Alison, 


cord of the past. “ We were counting over the satis- 


Buckle ; and if we complete the list with the names of 


factory people of our acquaintance,” wrote the elder) the living Thiers, Froude, Motley, it will, we think, be 


Lowell from the camp, “and very few they were. 


seems to me that this change in public affairs has entire-|; scarcely less meritorious, there is historical genius 
ly changed my standard; and that men whom ten years enough distributed among its ten names favorably to 
ago I should have almost accepted as satisfactory, now compare with the most brilliant period of antiquity.* 


show themselves lamentably deficient.” Lowell himself | 


is a splendid instance of consummate adaptiveness and | satisfactory to all intelligent contemporaries. 


No history has been, or ever will be, written altogether 
Ancient 
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ile purposes, to be made. The high authority of Dr, 
Smith is responsible for processes which will therefore 
receive the acquiescence of most scholars, and, as even a 
torso is better than nothing, the alternative is adroitly 
shaped for popular acceptance. ‘“ The luminous page of 
Gibbon ”’—as thus presented, Sheridan would hardly 
have called it vo-luminous—may shed light in this vol- 
ume upon youthful minds unmingled with that glare of 





| Scepticism to which it is commonly injudicious to expose 
|them. There is little if anything here that the most 
| scrupulous need object to; and the advantages to be de- 


It | acknowledged that, even with the omission of others | rived from the author’s matchless style and incompara- 


| ble learning may therefore be enjoyed in this abridge 
| ment unalloyed by the baleful constituent of infidelity, 
The present edition of Hume may be similarly recom- 
jmended. Judges of history now substantially agree 
| with thecriticof Ze London Times who, in 1858, April 1, 





completion of a rounded life. He who had in earlier or modern—past, present, or to come—fault, and grievous | deciared “ that Hume’s account of our English annals is 
life so studiously hoped to be the aider of the masses, | fault, must ever be found. Macaulay’s will be too liberal, | still, with all its defects, the best history of the period over 
and had made himself to that end a common workman | Alison’s too conservative, Buckle’s too iconoclastic, for, which it extends ;” and although it is not easy for us to 
at Chicopee, has proved a natural leader of men, and de-| some tastes to the end of time. Method as well as opin- | appreciate the genuineness of the modesty which led 
serving of Sheridan’s encomium of “a perfect man and/ ion will likewise always provoke dissent. Some will} Gibbon to exclaim, when speaking of the ease and 





soldier.” 
of a mother is one of the most interesting in this work, 
was another instance of the studious man become the | 
active campaigner with heroic devotedness. We can 
find similar lessons in the lives of Abbott, Peabody, 
Mudge, Ropes, Vincent, and others. The pictures of 
heroism in these pages stand out at close intervals, 
whether it be Arthur Fuller ‘‘doing something for his 
country,” as he stepped forward at Fredericksburg as a 
private in the ranks; Porter falling at Cold Harbor 
before works commanded by Breckinridge, his cousin, | 
through the dread accident of civil war; Surgeon Revere | 
falling dead across the body of a wounded soldier whom 
he was assisting, or Colonel Revere enduring the confine- | 
ment of a felon under retaliatory orders ; Tebbets dying | 


alone of all the Harvard sons in a rebel prison; Dehon 
rescuing the body of the fallen Webster ; Stevens, with | 
an uncalculating devotion, saying, “If J don’t go now, my | 


boy must.” 

Here we leave the subject of a work of so honorable 
an origin. To read it is interesting ; to ponder it is 
ennobling, perhaps through the very necessity with some 
of -us for self-reproach that we had not done more to 
entitle us to a measure of the glory. 


HISTOR Y* 

| ERODOTUS, the oldest Greek writer of prose, is 

also the first who called his writings “ history,” 
and may therefore be counted, so far as cur literature is 
concerned, the first of historians. His noble work is the 
parent of that series of annals which, carried on by Thu 
cydides and Xenophon, was kept up by Diodorus Siculua 
—only a portion of whose history is extant—by Polybius, 
by Livy, Justin, and Plutarch, who bring the records of 
Greece down to the period of ita subjugation by Rome, 
No auch illustrious line, whatever their defects, can be 
boasted for any other country from the last-named epoch 
down to the revival of literature ; for although during 
the century and a half which elapsed from the time of 
Sylla’s dictatorship to the accession of Veapasian many 


eminent writers left accounts of scenes in whieh thoy | 


were also distinguished actors, yet among the names of 
Sallust, Cesar, Cicero, Velleius Paterculus, and Tacitus, 
only the latter is worthy of mention as a historian to be 
ranked with those of Greeee, Of thirty years, the last of 
the reign of Augustus, we know next to nothing; and, 
indeed, during the whole period from Vespasian to Con- 
stantine only Dio Cassius and Herodian are recognized as 
historians, From the time of Constantine to that of the 
fall of the Roman Empire our accounts are ample 
enough, but the merit of their writers appears progress- 
ively to have declined. The eleven centuries which in- 
tervened between the Roman catastrophe and the revival 
of literature are enlightened only by the meagre tapers 
of the chroniclers. Bede, Matthew Paris, Gregory of 





"I. The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Edward Gibbon, Abridged. Incorporating the researches of 
recent commentators. By William Simith, Li D., etc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1867. 

Il, A History of Rome, from the earliest times to the establishment 
of the Empire. By Wenry G, Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. The same, 

I, A History of Greece, from the earliest limes to the Roman 
Conquest. By William Smith, LL.D. Revised, with an appendix, 
by George W. Greene, A.M. ‘The same, 

IV. A History of England, from the earliest times to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688. By David Hume. Abridged. Incorporating the 
corrections and researches of recent historians, and continued 
down to the year 1858. The same. 

V. A History of France, from the earliest times to the establish- 
ment of the Second Empire in 1852. Anon, The same, 

Vi. A Smaller History of Rome. By Wa, Smith, LL.D, Har- 
per & Brothers. New York. 187. , 
tt Vil. A Smaller History of Greece. By the same, The same, 

vid. 

VIII, INustrated School History of the United States and the ad- 


| progress of peoples. 
history, ethnological history, literary and scientific his- | 
tory—each have their exceptional advocates ; and even | 
metaphysical history, which is the history of a circle, is | 
Mr. Buckle’s catholic | 


others that it should rather consist of the lives and 
Theological history, constitutional 


not without obstinate partisans. 
plan, which would include them all, is beyond the 
strength of any single pen, would consume more time 
than is given to any single life; a truth which he him- 


self illustrated by deliberately abandoning his original | 


ambitious design, and, after limiting his purpose to a 


fraction of it, by dying, to the misfortune of the world, 


before even that fraction could be finished. But let opin- 


Wilder Dwight, whose memoir from the hand | have it that history should consist of the reigns of kings ;; grace of Hume's style, that it inspired him with “a 


| mixed sensation of delight and despair,” it is not neces- 
| sary to do so to esteem the historian of England a model 
|of English diction. The notes, indices, and illustrations 
| of both these editions are good, and the two former are 
| particularly full and complete. It seems odd to find 
| Hume illustrated by notes from Buckle (see p. 154, pas- 
| sim), but we know of no good reason against it. Those 
| of the American editor to the portions in the added 
| matter, referring to this continent, appear to be judicious 
{and useful. 

| Dr. Smith's Greece is, as is well known, and as he has 
| fully acknowledged, based upon the labors of Mr. Grote. 
| To Heeren, Thirlwall, and Colonel Mure he has also been 





ions or methods differ as they may, the supreme impor- considerably indebted, with the first of whom American 
tance of historical study is universally admitted, and ‘readers are familiar through Mr. Bancroft’s translation. 
although the writers of histories, and especially of school | Gillies and Mitford are of course repugnant to republic in 
histories, almost invariably commit two capital blunders, | taste, but it is fair to say that there are other better 
i. é., that of narrating events without expounding the | reasons for giving Dr. Smith preference for American 


| philosophical tendencies which lead to events, and that 


| of unduly exaggerating the relative consequence and 
/merit of their own countries, imperfect history is gener- 
ally conceded to be better than no history at all. The | 
list before us—the first seven of which, published by | 
| Messrs. Harper & Brothers, constitute a series of what | 
they call students’ histories —is freer of such defects than | 
such works usually are. The first and fourth are | 
| abridgements of the great works of Gibbon and Hume ; | 
| the second and third the productions of accomplished | 
English scholars; the fifth is an anonymous history | 
which, for its purpose, has merit ; the sixth and seventh, 
| small histories of Greece and Rome, by Dr. Smith, judi- 
| clously epitomized for younger studenta; and the eighth, 
| an illustrated history of the United States, written by Mr. 
| Quackenbos and published by Messrs, Appleton, may be 
awarded similar praine, 

The pre-imperial history of Dr, Liddell ia distinguished 
for elaborate sententiousness and simplicity of atyle, and 
| itis in these respects excellently adapted for the young, 
| These qualities, however, by no means unfit the work 
for adult use, and from its compactness and acknowl 
| edged accuracy it ia a capital volume for ready reference, 
| Covering a apace of 750 years in the same number of 
| pages—from within 332 years of the fall of Troy, that is 
| to say, to the birth of Christ—it is necessarily concise and 
| synoptical, It is, notwithstanding, very full and explicit, 
because put together by a master hand and happily free 
from supertluous moralizing, From the cloudy legends 
of Aineas, Ascanius, and Rhea Silva, the semi-mythical 
stories of Romulus and Remus, we are led by a march 
whose rapidity never slackens to the time when Cisar 
fell in the capital and Octavian became master of Rome. 
Yet although we would seem to have little time to look 
about us by the way, the watchful care of our guide pro- 
vides against omissions or obscurities and sets all that 
we ought to see plainly and unequivocally before us. 
Amplification within such limits is out of the question. 
As a succinct record of facts as far as known, and tradi- 
tion as far as accepted by experts in default of them, this 
history serves a good purpose, and conducts the student 
in a satisfactory manner to the more elaborate annals of 

Gibbon. 








This is neither the time nor place to attempt a grave 
examination of the magnificent effort which has given to 
the nume of Gibbon an indelible lustre. Nor are we 
called upon to discuss the taste or expediency of those 
deletions which are usually considered fitting, for juven- 


* The catalogue is, of couree, incomplete enough, When so 
strong a one can be mare which yet omits the names of Hallam, 


Jacent parts of America, from the earliest discoveries to the present | Robertaon, Heeren, Hollin, Niebuhr, Prescott, Smith, Grote, 
time. By G, VY, Quackenbos, ALM. New York: D, Appleton | Bancroft, Kirk, Morivale, Guizot Milman, and othora, the signifi- 
cance of the comparison is sufficiently manifest, 


& Vo. 1867. 





school uses. He wrote with the assistance of better 
scholars than cither, and his natural abilities were 
strengthened by ripe experience, assiduous culture, and 
remarkable patience of research. We do not, however, 
admit that either he or Mr. Grote has altogether succeed. 
ed in reversing the long-accepted judgement of thinkers, 
which, so far as founded on Grecian history, aflirms the 
inseparable hazards, if not the “ incurable evils, inherent 
Apart from this 
consideration, Dr, Smith's history las in some respects 
unique value. It gives more attention to the history of 
Greek literature and art than any similar work with 
which we are acquainted, The style is smooth, yet 
nervous and inasculine, Heeren'’s geographical summary 
is given, and useful aynclronistic tables appear in the ap 
pendix, ‘The questions at the end are serviceable for the 
achool-room, and the drawings, so far as they go, are in 
teresting and accurate, On the whole, this history iv 
probably the best in uae for those to whom the cognate 
writings of Mr, Grote are undesirable or inaccessible 
The atory of France given in the series is an industel 
ous and perapieuous production, to which the author need 
not hesitate to put his name, Tt extends from the ear 
est period down to the reign of the present Emperor 
Great paing have evidently been taken to make the work 
complete and trustworthy, and the diction is that of a 
writer of scholarship and refinement, He is evidently 
an Englishman and writes from an Mnglish point of 
view, but until Mr, Godwin finishes his magnum opus it 
appears that we are not likely toget an American Freneb 
history, and in the meantime we might do worse than to 
accept the present creditable substitute, 

Mr. Quackenbos’s J/ustrated School History is a diserect 
and well arranged compendium, beginning with an appro- 
priate account of the Indian tribes and extending to the 
accession to the Presidency of Mr, Johnson, The pre 
vailing ignorance exhibited by most young Americans of 
the history of their native country is such as to cause Us 
to rejoice in any indications of growing interest in the sub: 
ject or in the appearance of books likely to stimulate it. 
If it be true that the history and philology of a country 
are only studied when the latter begins to decay, our 
confidence in the future should be altogether unalloyed. 
Few things are more surprising or, we may add, more 
discreditable than the deficiency in this respect of many 
of our young people who are yet familiar with the classic 
records and those of England, if unfrequently with those 
of the residue of the modern world, Such a deficiency 
seems the more inexplicable when it is remembered how 
wide are the facilities for popular education and low 
large is the popular share in national as well as local gov" 


in every form of republican policy.” 





ernment, The volume of Mr. Quackenbos, although not 
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without some minor blemishes of expression, is worthy in 
most respects of confidence and praise. It is perspicuous 
and comprehensive, and in bringing his narrative almost 
to the immediate present the author displays rare tact 
and moderation. The history is pleasantly illustrated, 
supplied with copious questions applicable to the context, 
and is appropriately concluded by the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the United States, and 





the first thirteen Articles of Amendment us proposed by | 
Congress and ratified by the legislatures of the several | 
states, 


MUSICAL JOURNALISM 

WE MUSIVAL JOURNAL is a fair type of a class | 
now springing up all over the country, and we may | 

ag well express Our opinion upon them and give the rea- | 
sons therefor first as last. Few things are more curious 
than the patience with which people will read articles in | 
newspapers and periodicals on special subjects, while | 


nothing will induce them to open a book in which the | 


doubted fact that there is a period of from one to three 
years in the life of every boy and girl during which the 
practice of singing is, not injurious, but simply destruc. 
tive to the voice. Then we have Mr. Sep (dimus?) Win- 
ner’s School of Singing, an abstract of vocal exercises 
unnecessary with a teacher, unintelligible without, and 
completely muddled by two separate systems of solmi- 
zation. 

The five or six original waltzes, polkas, mazourkas, 
ete., Whicli have appeared within the last thirty years, as 
each dance in turn became the fashion—and some of 
them were very charming—have been copied and varied 
and diluted and rehashed till those written at the pres- 
ent day have become the echoes of an echo—trite and 
worthless and sickening to the ear; even Gounod with 
all his taste and culture has failed to write a waltz which 
will not pall; while poor Weber's Zast Waltz was, 
and remains, the first of waltzes. Fifty-four pages of 
watery trash form the bulk of the musical journal, with 
some half-a-dozen vapid Irish and negro imitations ; and 





same subject is intelligently and conscientiously treated. | then we unexpectedly find a pearl worth saving from 
That some scraps of knowledge do in this manner become | this haul of sea-weed and sand: an American lady com- 
the common property is not to be denied, but that small} poser, with a genuine and delicate feeling both for music 
amount of good is probably overbalanced by the desultory | and poetry. The songs contributed by Miss Alice Haw- 
habit of mind so induced ; and this evil follows, that en-|thorne, though simple, almost weak, have a certain 
couragement is given not so much to those who have a/| grace and flow of melody and an intimate connection 
special knowledge worthy of publication as to the more | between words and music which makes them extremely 
numerous class who are anxious to do a good stroke of | singable. Over my heart is quite worthy of the honor 











business in the publishing way. 

No special subject suffers more in this way than music. 
Apart from that divine and creative force which cannot | 
be analyzed, but which underlies all art, and which has | 
lately been defined as “a form of power the object of 
whose exercise is joy,” music consists of three things: a 
science of construction, an art of performance, and a lit- 
erature formed within the last three centuries by their 
joint action under the influence of emotion. The science 
isa little harder than geometry, the art requires years of 
patient training, but the literature of music is open to 
all; contains stores of instruction and delight at least as 
abounding as those found in the works of Dickens, Macau- 
lay, Tennyson, and other writers, to whom the world so 
readily acknowledges its obligations ; and is in itself an ob 
ject to which time and study may reasonably be devoted. | 





The custom of issuing a certain number of pages of music | 
and acertain number of pages of letterpress,though requir- | 
ing the excision and destruction of the latter before the | 
former can be bound, has this advantage—that it enables | 
an editor really acquainted with the literature of music | 
not only to lead his readers to the appreciation of that | 
which is good and fine, but to lay before them chivice | 
pieces which, from the dearneas of foreign publications | 
and the labor of ransacking libraries, are not other- |, 
wise easily accessible, That this has long been done | 
hy the respectable journals established here and in | 
Boston is well known; and we have seen a voltine of | 
rare and charming songs saved from the paper issued 
here some yeara ago by Mr. Richard Willis, But when, | 
asin the present case, the music thus put forth is of the | 
commonest and moat hackneyed description, and the let: | 
terpress is equally devoid of ideas, knowledge, or eriti | 
clam, one is forced to the conelusion that the publisher | 
takes advantage of the superstition in favor of period: | 
jeala to get rid of the sweeplngs of his store, And the | 
worat of it is that the money once spent in such pur 
chases is gone and cannot again be appropriated to better 
music, “See all that pile on the piano,” says the disap 
pointed father, “and my daughters never touch it now ;’ 
and no wonder; it would only be a further waste of time 
if they did, In the eight monthly numbers of The | 
Musical Journal before us, every word and note of which 
we have conscientiously read, we find first sixteen pages 
of letterpress—a good opportunity for the dissemination | 
of appropriate views and information, and this is how it | 
_is employed; nearly a third is devoted to bad jokes and | 
impossible stories ; then we have articles ‘‘ about ” music, 
‘viewed chiefly from the sentimental side; ZZome Music, | 
Night Music, May Music, and such twaddle. Then | 
there is the usual appeal in behalf of “native talent” 
and a statement that, “ thanks to the elevating power of 
our institutions, we are fast becoming independent of | 
all nations for our songs and our music, as well as for 
everything else.” This is naturally enough followed by 
& proposal for the re-establishment of the old-fashioned 
singing-schools, in order, we presume, to perpetuate the | 
good old Anglo-Saxon habit of singing through the | 


nose—a custom which it took the Mnglish a hundred | 











of separate publication ; and if we thought that our advice 
would have any weight, we should respectfully recom- 
mend Miss Alice Hawthorne to relinquish the editor- 
ship of the musical journal into the hands of Mr. Sep 
(‘uagesima ?) Winner, and devote a couple of years to 
hard study in harmony, under a competent foreign pro- 
fessor ; making at the same time a critical examination 
of the songs of the best composers, such as she will find 
in the Archives of Del Sartes, and in other compilations 
printed in Paris. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 
I.—MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
T the threshold of mathematical studies we are glad 

LA. to find the admirable little First Lessons in Numbers' 
with which Dr. French commences a series of arithmeti- 
cal books to be completed in five volumes. Struck by an 
excellence in its illustrations which we have never seen 
in a book of its class, we subjected it to a test that seem- 
ed pretty conclusive. Putting it in the way of an investi- 
gating little one of three, we found not only that the illus- 
trations of attractive objects—barn-yards with their occu 
pants, blacksmith-shops, skating and sleighing parties, 
a circus procession, etc.—possessed a charm that resisted 
all attempts at diversion to more ambitious picture- 
books, but that the child proceeded sponte sud to per: 
form the very operationa which the pictures were de- 
signed to facilitate, so far, at least, as Was possible to one 
of such tender yeats that her conception of numbers ex 
tended only to for, Starting with these pictures, the 
natural order of mental developement is skilfully ad 
liered to, From counting aud adding visible objecta, the 
child ia led to similar exercises in concrete nunibers relat 
ing to familiar things, and finally to abatract numbers, 

The firat of Mr, Felter's long series’ is for the use of 
the teacher in training beginners in arithmetie, and 
contains practical suggestions for the inexperienced 
instructor, The Mipat Lesions in Numbera* is designed to 
be used with the manual, and contains marginal refer 
ences to it, As an “illustrated” book, whieh it elaims 
to be, this is not a suecessful one; the “ducks” and 
“trunks” and * umbrellas’ are there without doubt, but, 
being arranged like the cuts in old-fashioned newspaper 
advertisements, they are not presented in a manner cal- 
culated to excite interest in the pupil’s mind, and the 
book is merely a table-book—that is, a book of tables, 
The next two, the Primary and the Arithmetical Ana- 
lysis,’ present one noticeable feature, The preface of the 
Analysis says: “The want of a larger number of pro- 
gressive exercises for practice, particularly in the elemen- 
tary rules, is almost universally felt by teachers.” Mr. 
Felter has not felt the danger of going to the opposite 
extreme and discouraging the pupil by the utmost 
amount of wearisome labor which could be presented on 
asingle page, and has accordingly exhibited much skill 
in crowding together in tables examples of useless length. 
That the preparation of these examples has been a drudg- 
ery is manifested by the recurrence of the same sequence 
of digits in a page of multiplicands, This fact is appar. 
ent to the first glance. For example, on page 104 of the 
Analysis are one performed example and fifty-five exam- 
ples for the pupil, in a bewilderingly fine print. There 


years to unlearn, and from which we are just beginning | are nearly 500 figures in the multiplicands, with the 


to emancipate ourselves, Then the Prussian law which | 
compels the study and practice of singing in schools is 
Praised, and no mention whatever is mado of the un- 
as: 
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sequence 4187 very common, very rarely an 0, and not a 
single 2. This is, of course, except under the adminis- 
tration of a teacher discreet in omissions, simply calcu- 
lated to inspire the pupil with resentful disgust. For 
the Practical Arithmetic! and the Commercial Arithmetic* 
it is difficult to determine the relation they sustain to 
each other and to the series. They contain many good 
examples, and the suggestions are good, particularly 
those afforded by the “analytical steps.” But there is 
much in them that might be advantageously omitted, 
and there are omissions of many valuable things from 
both books. The series as a whole exhibits patient labor 
of a plodding kind—just that kind which rarely stimu- 
lates and vivifies mathematical talent. 

Mr. Stoddard’s arithmetics are too well known and 
appreciated to need much more at our hands than a 
reminder that they are still before the public. The first 
of the series,* by gradual enough advances, carries the 
pupil to rudimentary fractions and into the horrors of 
weights and measures. The Rudiments‘ is remarkable 
for the brevity with which rules and examples are stated, 
and for the presentation of some rules for contraction not 
usually given in books of this grade. The Intellectual 
Arithmetic *—the best known of Mr. Stoddard’s series— 
has well earned its success, and is now printed in larger 
type than before, while new tables of metrical weights 
and measures have been added. The suggestions to 
teachers are full of practical wisdom. The Vew Practical 
Arithmetic ° is in the best sense practical as far as it ap- 
plies to commercial arithmetic, but in problems relating 
to mensuration and mechanics is deficient in the number 
and variety of its problems. It would have been better 
to omit duodecimals entirely and all reference to them, 
and add some exercises in the mechanical powers, specific 
gravity, etc. The book, however, has the excellences of 
Mr. Stoddard’s method. 

Appliton’s Mathématical Series at present consists of 
three arithmetics 7 * ° by Mr. Quackenbos, who has two 
more in preparation. The first of these’ is calculated for 
beginners—for children, in fact, altogether too young to be 
in school. Pictorial representations of not the most fas- 
cinating kind are freely used, and—what is the best fea- 
ture of the book—slate exercises are given from the first. 
A circumstance which becomes remarkable from the fact 
that Mr. Quackenbos is, among his numerous other at- 
tainments, a grammarian and rhetorician, is a careless- 
ness of expression that ought not to be found in a school- 
book. On page 18, for instance, are pictures of two nests 
with eggs in each, respecting which the pupil is directed 
to “count how many there are in both;” and, on page- 
59, in introducing multiplication, we have this assurance, 
“If we take one bird twice, we have two birds ”’—which 
opens possibilities of dietary economics never yet theught 
of, and suggests operations which we thought peculiar to 
Hermann and Sig. Blitz. Inthe Hlementary Arithmetic ® 
the arrangement is excellent, the definitions brief and 
good, the tables well distributed. This book, the second of 
the series, is better adapted to the use of beginners, The 
Practical Arithmetic’ affords the learner the usual prac- 
tice in interest, discount, banking, equation of payments, 
ete,, together with some valuable exercises in exchange, 
It has also a special merit, concerning which we quote 
from ita preface : 

" During the last five years specie payments have been sis 
pended, prices have doubled, the tariff has been altered, a national 
tax levied, ete, Our book recognizes all these ehanges, and it is 
the only one that does, The prices given in the examples are 
those of the present day; the differenee between gold and cur 
rency is taught; the rate of duties agrees with the present tariff; 
the mode of computing the national income-tax is explained; the 
different classes of United States securities are described, and 


examples given to show the comparative results of investments 
in them," 


The merits of Mr, Robinson's mathematical series are 
well known to teachers and students, Variety in ex- 
amples, conciseness and perspicuity in analysis and rule, 
characterize them all, The two books before us '' con- 
tain about the same range of topics, the Ligher Avith- 
metic being, a8 its name implies, of a higher grade, and 
both are at one in adding mensuration in an apologetic 
manner at the end, Mr. Robinson’s mathematical works 
are remarkable for encouraging ingenious applications of 
known principles and short methods of solution, a char- 
acteristic which appears more strongly in the higher 
books of the series than in the arithmetics, where there 
is less opportunity for it. 

Like most of what are called Higher Arithmetics, Prof. ° 
Schuyler’s” gives a pretty good summary of arithmetical 
processes ; but in doing so it makes free use of algebraic 
symbols and even formulas, whose presence is a confession 
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that a knowledge of algebra ought to precede the study | Again, suppose the moon to rotate upon an axis in the di- 
of this subject, in which case we see no use for the long rection of the moon's orbit, one pole would be a . : aa 
i i i ics. |toward the earth; it would still present the same side| ‘There is no ecience in which a clear and natural method is of 
rules which encumber all higher arithmetics ‘Teachers | a a sds tn etre bynes. dogo hey apa 
will find good suggestions in the chapters on properties | to the earth as it now does. ou ENE SS Te i> sak cated, oul SANT elaine toa oui Vital con 
of numbers, average, and single and double position. | call that a rotation upon two axes ? There is, of course, | sequence.” 
It is to be regretted that this last subject has got out of ;no difference of opinion about the fact of a Mr. Fitch has prepared for students who are proficient 
raga since hehe 70 is — ——, — | a about the language in which it should be ex-|;,, political and descriptive geography a brief outline’ of 
or trial methods of solution of difficult problems in | pressed. 


| the facts presented in the larger works on physical geog- 
which the corrections of erroneous solutions are properly | 


There are two entirely distinct methods of presenting | raphy. Its illustrations are tolerably good, the maps 
assumed to be in proportion to errors made in hypothesis. | the facts of astronomy to beginners. One is to first | quite full of detail, and each grand division of the globe 
Prof. Loomis’s mathematical and scientific works have | describe minutely the apparent motions of the heavenly | is printed by itself on a large map, with its physical 
been solong before the public and are in such general use | bodies, and then, following the order of discovery, to pre- | features well exhibited by coloring. The appendix, con- 
that their merits are pretty well understood. His Arith- | sent the known facts. The other method, which is the | taining the physical geography, is a valuable addition to 
metic’ is free from any marked defects and quite as free | more common with English writers, isto present the facts | the main work, as is also the tabular statement of the 
from any marked excellences, and is well adapted to the | in a logical order, and account for the phenomena inci- | commercial products of different countries. 
wants of an average high-school. The Algebra* presents | dentally. Mr. Brocklesby }? prefers the latter method | 


: . : : : 2 Monteith’s Physical and Intermediate Geography * 
briefly and plainly the topics of ordinary algebra, the | and wisely refuses, for reasons which he sets forth in the | presents to the learner both physical and descriptive 


author being particularly happy in the elucidation of the | preface to the Elements, to adopt the common middle | geography, and in what we think just proportions. The 
general theory of equations, while, on the other hand, | course of using the nomenclature of the phenomena in main facts of physical geography are well selected, ai- 
there is a deficiency of problems in pure algebra, and the | explaining facts. | though, we feel bound to say, poorly stated ; and it isa 
book is not calculated to render the student proficient in 


‘Tt is usual,” he says, “in most text-books on this science to| misfortune that in the pictorial representations, whose 
constructing formulas in mechanics. The Geometry * explain many astronomical phenomena by the apparent and not | 


very much resembles geometries in general, omitting all by the real motions of the celestial bodies. In this treatise the 





mechanical execution is unusually handsome, proportion 


those propositions which are not necessary to a good gen- 
eral understanding of the subject. These books are | 
adapted to the wants of students who are not to take a | 
complete scientific course. 
And here, before passing from this class of books, we | 
may note the general defect pervading nearly all the 
school mathematical series, that in their attention to 
commercial arithmetic and business problems they neg- | 
lect the subjects in which a thorough grounding is neces- 


opposite course is taken, wherever practicable : the explanations | 
being based upon the real motions of the heavenly bodies. By 
pursuing this method the subsequent acquisitions of the scholar 
are built upon the truth itself, and not upon what appears to be 





| true.” | 


The author has certainly been true to his premise, but, 
we think, has made a sacrifice of the attractiveness with 
which this, the oldest of all the sciences, has been | 


and perspective were not better preserved. Inasectional 
view of the ocean and the earth’s crust, for instance (p. 
23), the distance from Ireland to the Alleghany Moun- 
tains is a little less than seven times the length of one of 
the whales which are swimming between them, On the 
opposite page, in a picture whose style might be allow- 
able in a vignette to a book for mature readers, some 


invested by other writers; this is half acknowledged in | COWS are drinking within about fifteen feet of breakers in 


the preface. 


sar : +4) | whi vessel is being wrecked. page 8, the second 
“The hill of science,’ we read, “ will | which a vessel is being wrecked. On page 8, th ¢ 


always bea hill. Impediments and obstructions may be 
removed and the ascent rendered easier, but the hill can- 
not be levelled; it must be surmounted.” But we have 
no wish to find fault with an author who has done such 


sary for future scientific study, and an elementary knowl- 
edge of which is practically useful to men in every pur- 
suit. 


Prof. Loomis’s Trigonometry’ is well adapted for the 
use of students in high-schools and academies, forming an 
excellent supplementary course to the algebra and ge- 
ometry taught in such institutions. The construction | 
and use of the tables are first explained and numerous ex- 
amples given, Then we have a brief treatise on plain 
trigonometry, with extremely few examples; and a very 
rudimentary treatise on mensuration, with a number of 
unpractical problems—problems, that is, which rarely oc- 
cur in the practice of the builder, the surveyor, or the en- 
gineer. One exception is noticeable in the computation 
of a railway excavation and embankment, which is given 
as a case of prismoid; but here the method of measuring 
such a bank is omitted. The problems in height and 
distance, usually taken, for some unknown reason, for 
application of trigonometry, are not at all of the kind 
which the boy, if destined for a surveyor, will ever have 
occasion to practise. In those of the location of curves 
an excellent opportunity was afforded to introduce some 
one of the methods of location in common use among 
railway engineers. The one method given, which re- 
quires the use of a deflection instrument, is sometimes 
employed in location of a curve over a marsh or shallow 
bay, but is never preferable in a hilly country, asis here 
stated. Harbor surveying is briefly but well described. 
The usual treatise on navigation has its place in the 
book, with well-selected problems under each section. 
Spherical trigonometry has what seems to us a dispro- 
portionate space in a book of this grade, while the tables 
will answer for calculations of a higher order than those 
required by the book. To all Prof. Loomis’s mathematical 
books belongs the especial merit that they meet the wants 
of the student who has to master the subject without other 
help than the author affords. 

Prof. Loomis’s Astronomy® is designed for college 
classes, and embraces the leading topics of the science. 
The author’s aim has been to limit the book to such di- 
mensions that it may be studied without omissions, and he 
has accomplished it. It needs but little mathematical 
knowledge to read it understandingly ; still, the leading 
tepics of physical and practical astronomy are clearly 
treated. The work is fully up to the times in treating 
of comets, aerolites, and double stars. Rather as an ex- 
ception to its general character, we note this statement 
(p. 124) of the question of the moon’s rotation upon its 
axis: 

“The various spots on the moon always occupy nearly the 
same positions upon the disc, from which it follows that nearly 
the same surface is turned toward the earth. Hence we conclude 
that the moon rotates upon an axis in the same time that she 
makes a revolution in her orbit. If the moon had no motion of 
rotation, then in opposite parts of her orbit she would present 
opposite sides to the earth. In order that a globe which revolves 
in a circle around a centre should turn continually the same 
hemisphere toward that centre, it is necessary that it should 


make one rotation upon its axis in the time it takes to revolve 
about the centre.” : 


Suppose there were a row of moons just filling the 
moon’s orbit and forming a connected ring; each could 
still perform the motion that the single one now does, 
but would any one say that each revolved on an axis? 
Do separate portions of Saturn’s ring rotate upon an axis? 
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good service to the cause of education, and has given the | 
most perfect elementary text-book on the subject. In | 
the books before us the arrangement under the plan is | 
unexceptionable ; the explanations are clear, and the | 
definitions are short and precise. 


Prof. Norton’s work,* which has long been a favorite | 
book in scientific and polytechnic schools, is designed for | 
those students in our academies and colleges whose | 
mathematical taste leads them toa more intimate knowl- | 
edge of this science than is usually afforded by the or- | 
dinary college courses. It contains just the amount of | 
astronomical science for the engineer, and is a good step- 
ping stone to the higher science of the astronomer. Its 
investigations are worked through without the aid of the | 
calculus. The present is a revised edition and is much | 
more elaborate than the former one. It contains more ex- | 
tended descriptions of astronomical facts and appearances, 
the corrected distances of the solar system, and numerous 


tables, and gives preference to the American methods of | 
determining latitude and longitude. | 

Anybody who has conservative longings for a text: | 
book of the style of thirty years ago may obtain gratifi- | 
cation complete and immediate upon turning over the 
leaves of Mr. Morse’s Geography,’ which seems to have | 
been modelled upon the similar work of Mr. Morse’s 
father, published some time in the last century. The | 
present book is about modern geography, for the bound- | 
aries and localities are such as the latest information | 
gives us; but they are presented in a manner that must | 
remind the veteran teachers of their school-days. The | 
maps are numerous and on a good scale, and are, further- 
more, “ cerographic,” which, but for etymological consid- 
erations, we should take to mean cheap. The text is con- 
cise and abounds in spasmodic geographical information 
of an impressive kind. As to the innumerable cuts, they 
are the identical ones whose adornment with water- 
colors we remember as among the happiest achievements 
of our infancy, at which time we took them, in our inno- 
cence, to be rare works of art. Considering the antique 
look of the book, it is, perhaps, inconsistent to expect 
lengthy descriptive accounts of the new territories, of 
which Wyoming and Montana are not mentioned and | 
West Virginia has a wrong boundary, while, but for a 
half-dozen lines facing the general map of the United 
States, it would be inferred by the student that North 
Carolina alone contained gold mines. 

Mr. Mitchell’s Geography ° and Atlas ° are the most 
attractive in appearance that have been brought to our 
notice, the mechanical execution of their maps and 
pictures being all one could desire. Physical and politi- 
cal geography are combined. Mathematical geography, 
which is hinted at, needs more attention than it has re- 
ceived from our book-makers, and particularly in a work 
which, like this, finishes the student’s school-study of 
geography. The atlas contains more than the usual 
number of valuable tables, beside a pronouncing vocabu- 
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lengraving of the crust of the earth represents a man 
| ploughing not more than twenty feet above the melted 
{matter of the earth’s interior, which finds a vent in an 
|active voleano (about two yards high) in the corner of 
the field—a circumstance which gives the man no conr- 
cern, probably for the reason that by leaving his team 
for five minutes he could easily cork it up with his hat. 
In “ A View among the Andes” (p. 39), the point of view 
being at the foot of a bluff over which pours a waterfall, 
one discerns below him the valley beyond—just as if, 
standing in the vestibule of Trinity Church, one were to 
have a bird’s-eye view of the East River and Long Island 
Sound,—and the view so obtained is equally surprising, 
including, in the middle distance, a village with moun- 
tains from one to two miles in its rear, on the peaks of two 
of which are perched a condor and a miscellaneous quad- 
ruped (with the head of a pig on the body of an antelope), 
each of which is not merely as big as the cathedral in the 
much nearer village, but nearly as large as the entire set- 
tlement. Of course, if the learner gets any impressions 
from these illustrations, they must be wrong ones. The 
merits of this book, in our judgement, are, first, the union 
of physical and descriptive geography in the same book ; 
and second, the amount and character of the information 
in the descriptive portion, but chiefly in the omission of 
the minor details of localities which encumber so many 
modern geographies. 


There have recently been published the first two” ' of 
Prof. Guyot’s longer series upon physical geography, 
which has been long promised and eagerly awaited by 
instructors throughout the country. The fame of the 
author was a guarantee of their value and immediate 
success. Their adoption over the whole country is justly 
a source of gratification not only to their author and 
publishers, but to friends of education, who have long felt 
the need of a change in the method of geographical in- 
struction. The system heretofore in use consisted of, 
briefly, the memorizing of hard names in various lan- 
guages, about whose spelling and pronunciation authors 
differed, and which were of no earthly use when learned : 
if the physical features and the plan of structure of the 
land-masses were learned at the same time it was purely 
accidental, and frequently involved many errors. In the 
system of Carl Ritter and Prof. Guyot, to quote from the 
preface to the book before us,* the aim “is to give to 
the pupil whose circumstances in life allow him a com- 
plete course of scholastic training that which he most 
needs as « basis of higher geographical study, and to fur- 
nish him whose opportunities for school study are lim- 
ited a nucleus around which the various facts in regard 
to the people and countries of the earth which he may 
in future obtain by miscellaneous reading shall arrange 
themselves so as permanently to enrich his mind, and in 
the end impart to him an enlarged and intelligent knowl 
edge of the earth and its inhabitants.” The Primary (e- 
ography is a series of short lectures in a familiar style by 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith, and adapted to young minds, 
forming an introduction to the science of geography. The 
object attained by them is an awakened interest in the 
subject, and the pictures to which the text refers are good 
—most of themexcellent. The Common School Geography 
is briefly, in plan and execution, the best we have ever 
seen. Political geography is throughout subordinate to 
physical features, both in maps and text. This work 
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contains more valuable information than any other 
gchool geography we have ever seen, and in type, illus- 
trations, and maps it is unsurpassed. 

A little work of Dr, Cruikshank's! is noticeable for its 
combination of geography and maps with ethnology, 
meteorology, geometry, natural history, zodlogy, and even 
political economy. These subjects are, to be sure, only 
touched upon in the briefest and lightest way, as befits 
the young intellects they are intended to edify, but the 
book, taken for all in all, contains a surprising amount of 
valuable information, and has only one thing—its singu- 
larly unpleasant odor—to which we need take exception. 
This may be peculiar to the volume before us, and is at- 
tributable to the size or some other ingredient employed 
in the manufacture of the paper. The maps, diagrams, 
and engravings are decidedly good and useful of their 
kind and the letterpress is judicious, compact, and com- 
prehensive. 

The first of Dr. Hooker’s delightful series of science 
for the young is now pretty well known.’ It is simply a 
set of lectures to children about natural objects. Begin- 
ning with plants, it gives in the first 120 pages a brief 
but complete outline of vegetable physiology without 
once resorting to technical terms or to Latin, appealing 
always to the child’s knowledge of the plainest outward 
facts and stimulating him to closer investigation. Ani- 
mal structure is discussed in the same attractive manner, 
and then come separate chapters on air, water, heat, light, 
ete. The whole book is readable for children of seven 
years of age, and should be in the hands of every teacher 
of primary schools. The First Book in Chemistry * is a 
collection of brief lectures upon the leading facts in every- 
day chemistry. The language reminds us of Faraday, 
and the book may be used with great profit for our 
youngest schools. (While this was being written, the 


cable, brought the news of the death of Faraday, the best , ie’ and developements in sciences which are essentially 


contemporary interpreter of nature’s physical laws.) The 
Vatural History, it seems to us, is less successful than the 
other books. ‘To stimulate that kind of enquiry which 


natural plan should be brought prominently forward. 
So in natural history we would make the uct of modern 
classification the most prominent one of the book. Thus 
when achild has learned that birds are classified by their 
habits, and belong to one of the classes of perchers, 
swimmers, waders, etc., his curiosity is at once awakened 
on meeting a strange bird to determine to which order 
it belongs, and the first step in exciting philosophical 
enquiry is gained. The illustrations are ample, though 
not equal to some of those we have to praise in other 
publications by the same house. The Natural Philoso- 
phy? is the best book of its grade that we have ever seen 
——that is, we think it the best book for beginners in the 
subject that has ever been before the public. » Its style 
and arrangement are all that could be desired. Commen 
dation of this book has taken a practical form in the fact 
that at a neighboring institution (the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute), where philosophy is taught to boys of 
twelve, and where a good foundation for subsequent 
scientific culture is especially insisted upon, it has just 
displaced a much more pretentious one. For the two 
other books of the series, *” we do not know how they 
could be improved. It is certain that just now they can 
do no better work than by forcing themselves upon the 
notice of teachers, proving their adaptability to a 
natural want, and reminding educators that the philoso- 
phers of the next generation are to-day in our public 


schools, and that it is the work of the schools to keep 
their ranks full. 


Prof. Tenney has prepared a manual of natural his- 
tory for students in schools and colleges,* of which Mrs. 
Tenney has made a simplified abridgement to adapt it 
to younger readers’, The books are handsome, illustrat- 
ed each with (the same) five hundred excellent wood-cuts, 
while the text is clear and correct. But we imagine pu- 
pils would find the larger book extremely dull, since it is 
little more than a descriptive catalogue, through whose 
pages we have looked in vain for a single interesting para- 
graph, while the occasional anecdotes inserted in the 
smaller book are insufficient to make its study anything 
but a penance to students of any age. The larger work 
is a valuable book of reference, in which capacity its only 
deficiency is in point of scientific classification, a fault 
which might be remedied in an appendix. Either might 
Serve as the basis of a course of study if the teacher were 
able to fill out the interstices, or if the student found in 
other books the entertainment which is wanting in the 
dry accuracy of these. By themselves, they would pretty 
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certainly inspire any beginner with 
testation for natural history. 

As likely to awaken interest in natural science, we 
have seen nothing which seems to us more praiseworthy 
than Mr. Marcius Willson’s series of reading books,! of 
which we at present speak only in reference to this inci- 
dental feature. In these books different departments of 
natural history, natural philosophy, physiology, botany, 
physical geography, chemistry, geology, beside archi- 
tecture, history, and other studies, are each taken up 
in detail in a peculiarly attractive manner. The illus- 
trations are such as no child can resist. Being designed 
as reading lessons, the transitions of style from the de- 
scriptive to the narrative and the epistolary, the introduc- 
tion of poetry, etc., effectually prevent anything like mo- 
notony and make it inevitable that the child shall seek 
further knowledge of subjects he finds invested with such 
charms. Of course, in selections necessarily short and 
varied as reading lessons must be, systematic instruction 
is not the author’s aim, but if a pupil have in him any 
taste for these studies, the use of these readers will 
pretty certainly make it evident. 

As an adjunct at the other end of a select school or 
college course in natural philosophy, we doubt whether a 
more judicious thing could be done than to adopt as a 
quasi-text-book that admirable monthly, Zhe American 
Naturalist,? or some of the English periodicals devoted to 
popularscience, The freshness and variety of a magazine 
would be sure to stimulate an interest such as the best 
school-book is likely to wear out before the pupil accom- 
plishes the unusual task of getting through it ; while the 
superior vivacity of its articles and the pleasant suspense 
as to what is next to be found in it could not fail to keep 
alive the enthusiasm of students and teach them not only 
the habit of keeping themselves informed as to discover- 


an ineradicable de- 


progressive, hut where and how such information is best 
procured. We should at least like to hear of the ex- 


| periment being tried in some of our higher schools. 
leads to patient labor in natural science, we think the | 


The Traité de Physique of M. Ganot has taken its 


| place as one of the best popular treatises and scientific 


expositions of general physics, and has afforded material 
for many text-books, among which is Prof. Peck’s 
American adaptation.’ The construction of a rudimen- 
tary work from a more complete one for the use of 
schools is very rarely successful. It is claimed as a 
merit of the Popular Physics that the scientific accuracy 
of the larger work has been faithfully preserved. It has, 
in fact, been too faithfully preserved; the rendering of 
the laws is beyond the comprehension of those pupils to 
whom it is best adapted by its range of subjects; the 
classification of subjects in that portion of the work 
usually called mechanical philosophy is faulty, and in 
the original work deficient, and Prof. Peck’s appendix to 
the present edition but partially supplies the deficiency. 
The remarkably fine illustrations form the chief merit of 
the book. In the subject of optics particularly the illus- 
trations are so complete as to save much of difficult ex- 
planation on the part of the instructor. 

The preface of Mr, Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy * 
promises a treatise ‘‘clear in style ”’—which we should 
expect from the author as a rhetorician—with illustra- 
tions drawn from ‘daily experience.” Whereupon we 
have the experiment (p. 20), which it is to be hoped no 
student or teacher has tried, of hanging two cannon- 
balls side by side to prove that they attract each other. 
Again, on the subject of centre of gravity (p. 75), the se- 
lection from daily experience is as follows: “ High chairs 
for children are unsafe unless their legs spread at the 
bottom ”—which is entirely correct ; there are a good 
many legs involved in the statement, but they all belong 
to the chair. The author cuts loose from the rules 
which have guided other writers in stating the laws of 
mechanical philosophy and strikes out as follows (p. 95) : 
“With levers of the first kind intensity of force is 
gained, and time is lost, in proportion as the distance be- 
tween the power and the fulcrum exceeds the distance 
between the weight and the fulcrum.” It must be rather 
discouraging to young inventors to read, as they may 
do on page 90, that “machinery enables us, with a cer- 
tain amount of power, by taking a longer time, to do 


| pieces of work that we could not otherwise do at all.” 


Without exemplifying further, we may say that the book 
has been constructed by a compiler of some skill and who 
has good models, but who, in his attempts at original 


methods of statement, becomes incoherent and un- 
philosophical. 


Prof. Loomis’s work on the same subject ® exhibits its 
author's characteristic conciseness of statement and rule, 
as well as his power of adapting the instruction to the 
wants of the student. It is of a grade required in 
academies and high-schools, and presupposes a knowledge 
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of plane trigonometry and algebra as far as equations of 
the first degree. In mechanics the chapters on composi- 
tion of forces and motion and theory of machinery are 
particularly good. A chapter on timber constructions is 
needed between those on Strength of Material and 
Theory of Arches and Domes, and the latter section needs 
amending to afford strictly scientific instruction. This 
definition of an arch begins the chapter : , 


* An arch is composed of a number of solid bodies so arranged 
upon a curve as mutually to sustain each other. They generally 
have the lower side concave toward the horizon, and are support- 
ed at the extremities upon walls.” 


The determination of the best figure for an arch by sus- 
pending a chain is admissible, it should be noted, only 
for arches that have no backing. Some brief accounts of 
remarkable arches and domes complete this chapter. 
The same space devoted to the methods usually employed 
by engineers for determining the form of an arch and di- 
mensions of its abutments would have been sufficient to 
make this subject clear, by the aid of principles elu- 
cidated in a previous section. The sections on terrestrial 
gravity, centrifugal force, and the pendulum are good, as 
might be that on pressure of liquids if the diagrams 
were not poor. Hydraulic machinery is treated of in five 
pages, but there is plenty of it such as itis. In this sec- 
tion, as in the one referring to arches, the author fails to 
give a correct conception of the application of the theo- 
Tetical principles. The diagrams are wretched, and the 
most efficient of all the hydraulic motors is wanting en- 
tirely. Pneumatics, acoustics, optics, and electricity are 
well and thoroughly treated, in a manner everywhere 
consistent with the wants of the grade of pupils for 
which the book is designed. 

The fact that the five text-books before us on physi. 
ology for the use of schools have been published with. 
in the last year, shows that a growing dégree of at- 
tention is being directed to this very important branch of 
knowledge, and that we may reasonably expect the rising 
generation to be somewhat acquainted with the structure 
and functions of their own bodies. We have known 
many sensible men who have passed for being well edu- 
cated who could not tell on which side of the body the 
liver is placed, and who were in perfect ignorance of the 
fact that flesh and muscle are the same substance. In 
France and Germany physiology has been taught as a 
part of the curriculum of the schools for many years. In 
this country it is now becoming a recognized branch of 
tuition in all well-ordered courses of instruction. 

The first two books! ? on our list are by Dr. Hooker, 
professor in the medical department of Yale College, and 
Jong known as an able and successful teacher of medicine. 
In the more elementary of the two volumes, physiology 
is reduced to its lowest terms, and, of course, many im- 
portant subjects are altogether omitted. While we are 
strongly in favor of teaching physiology to the more ad- 
vanced scholars, we doubt the propriety of indoctrinating 
babes with the principles of the science in a more or less 
imperfect form. Dr. Hooker states in his preface that 
this little book is intended for ali beginners in physiology, 
whether they be children or adults. Certainly, however, 
any adult who desired to study physiology, and who had 
the intelligence to comprehend the smaller book, could 
readily master the contents of the larger volume. 

This latter is in many respects an admirable work, 
and, upon the whole, we think it the best on our list. 
There are some improvements, however, both in plan and 
in statements which could be made with advantage. For 
instance, we cannot understand why Dr. Hooker should 
have omitted all reference to the important function of 
reproduction—a subject in regard to which boysand girls 
are certain to imbibe erroneous, silly, and depraved ideas, 
to their very great detriment. Certainly a gentleman of 
his ability and conscientiousness could have treated this 
matter with a degree of delicacy and correctness which 
would have tended to make the pupils who study his book 
wiser and better men and women than they are likely to 
become with the crude notions which pass current in all 
schools. Dr. Hooker holds on to the exploded idea that 























bees construct their cells of an hexagonal form. It is 
very certain that they make them cylindrical and that 
they become hexagonal from pressure. There are a few 
other erroneous statements, but the book is in general re- 
markably correct for an elementary treatise, and is more- 
over pervaded by a sound philosophical spirit, which con- 
vinces the reader that Dr. Hooker’s chief object is to teach 
the actual science and not to ventilate hypotheses and par- 
tially accepted theories. 

The next book on our list is an abridgement* by the 
elder Dr. Draper of his text-book on physiology published 
several years ago. It is written in a pleasing but rather 
florid style; but in accordance with Dr. Draper’s usual 
habit his own theories, or those which he has adopted 
from others, are given as facts, notwithstanding that they 
have not been accepted as established truths. As an ex- 
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ample, we have only to adduce the doctrine of Wigan 
relative to the duality of the mind—a doctrine which Dr. 
Draper sets forth as an actual fact and, so far as appears 
from his book, one of his own discovery. As there is 
scarcely a physiologist or psychologist who adopts the 
hypothesis in question, we regard it as a grave error for 
the author to announce it as an unquestioned truth, espe- 
cially in a work intended for those who are incapable of 
forming their own opinions of the matter. Dr, Draper is 
not so eminent as a physiologist: that he can lay down 
laws on his own authority and expect them to be blindly 
accepted, His book, while of course containing many 
truths, is the most striking example within our knowl- 
edge of a physiological romance, As such, we regard it as 
unsuited for schools, One feature, however, is notably 
in its favor, The subject of reproduction is considered 
with great discretion, and is a good model which other 
writers of text-books on physiology for schools might fol- 
low with advantage, 

The fourth work,'! by the younger Draper, is a some. 
what more ambitious treatise than either of the others, 
but is in every essential respect inferior. It is a crude 
mass of heterogeneous facts and fanciful theories, One of 
the principal objects of the work appears to be the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrines held by the author's father 
and brother. Thus, we have six pages devoted to the 
quotation of Dr. Henry Draper’s views relative to the 
function of the spleen; views which have attracted no 
attention from physiologists, and which are really of very 
little importance. The remarks relative to the various 
kinds of food used by man are exceedingly common- 
place. Thus, it certainly is not necessary to tell the 
young gentlemen of the College of New York (the Free 
Academy) that “crabs and lobsters are held in high re- 
pute in all cities on the sea-shore andthe clam and mus- 
sel also have their admirers ;” that of the various drinks 
“some of these, as lemonade, are acid, while others are 
sweet, as the eau sucrée;” that “toast-water, made by 
immersing well-toasted bread in cold water, is to many a 
very grateful drink.” The remarks on tea would cer- 
tainly lead the student to think that the green and 
black teas were different varieties, instead of being 
really derived from the same plant; and when we are 
told that coffee should not be “mingled with either 
sugar or milk, as it is then apt to produce indiges- 
tion,” Dr. Draper says what probably ninety-nine 
coffee-drinkers out of a hundred know to be incor- 
rect. The style of Dr. Draper's book is often obscure. 
Thus, the import of the second paragraph on page 
154 is that albumen in the urine often commences as an 
acute disease! The physiologist and chemist will doubt- 
less be astonished to hear that albumen is a disease. 
Altogether Dr. Draper’s volume is not, in our opinion, a 
good book for the purpose for which he designed it. 

In regard to Dr. Jarvis’s book* we have not much to 
gay. What there is of it is good, but it is incomplete in 
plan and meagre in its statement of facts. No reference 
is made to the subjects of generation or reproduction. 
The style is simple and clear. With a little more ampli- 
fication it would be a very suitable text-book for all 
schools and non-medical persons generally. 

In concluding our notice of the books we have referred 
to, we desire to express the hope that a treatise for the 
instruction of youth in the principles of physiology may 
soon be written which will give them better ideas on the 
subject than they can obtain from any now before the 
public. There is room for such a work, and the labor is 
not beneath the consideration of our most eminent 
physiologists. 
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D. AppLeton & Co., New York.—An Introductory Latin Book. 
By Albert Harkness, Professor in Brown University. Pp. 
viii., 162. 1867. 

A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, 
Pp. xii., 355. 1867. 

A Latin Reader. By the same. Pp. viii., 212. 

A Grammatical Analyzer, By W. J. Tenney. 
1866. 

A Natural Philosophy. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. Pp. 
450. 1867. 

A Class-Book of Chemistry. 
Pp. 462. 1867. 

Principles of Elocution and Vocal Culture. 
Atwell, Professor of Elocution. Pp. 98. 1867. 

An English Grammar. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. Pp. 
£88. 1867. 

Illustrated School History of the United States and the ad- 
jacent parts of America. By the same. Pp. 508., xxiv. 1867. 

Wrieut & Potter, Boston.—Thirtieth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education. Together with the Thirtieth Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Board. Pp. 303, cviii. 1867. 

PAMPHLETS, Etc. 

Lorine, Boston.—The Confessions of Gerald Estcourt. 
Florence Marryatt. Pp. 208. 1867. 

We have also received Blackwood’s Magazine (reprint), The 

Christian Examiner—New York; The American Journal of Hor 

ticulture—Boston. 


By the same. Pp. xxxvi., 


By the same. 


1867. 
Pp. iv., 227. 


By Edward L. Youmans, M.D. 


By Rev. B. W. 


By 


Music. 
C. M. Tremaine, New York.—Annie Arden. Alfred Tennyson’s 
story of Enoch Arden, in five verses. Written and composed 
by W. C. Baker. Pp. 6. 
News-Boy Song. By the same. Pp. 6. 
Girls, wait for a Temperance Man. Humorous song and 
chorus. By Mra. M. A. Kidder. Pp. 5. 





LITERARIANA. 





DUCATIONAL subjects engross the columns of this 
issue of The Round Table largely to the exclusion 

of the usual variety of topics. it is hardly necessary to 
apologize for this circumstance, since there are feay who 
will not take an interest in this important department of 
literature, to which some of our Jargest publishing houses 
are energetically devoting themselves, and which to a 
large proportion of our readers is one of immediate im- 
portance. In our next issue we shall complete the sur- 
vey of recent American educational publications, and 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to sketch the opera- 
tions of the principal firms engaged in their production. 
TnHE University of Wisconsin, which has been reor- 
ganized in accordance with acts passed by the state legis- 
lature in 1866 and 1867, is henceforth to maintain these 
departments of instruction: A College of Letters, with a 
four years’ course in mathematics, ancient and modern 
languages, literature, and science ; a College of Arts, 
with a three years’ course in mathematics, modern Jan- 
guages and literature, and the natural sciences in their 
application to agriculture and the arts, beside a wide 
range of optional studies; a Preparatory Department, 
with a three years’ course, which will be strictly limited 
to the preparation of boys fur the University course and 
will not do the work of common schools; and a Female 
Department, with a three years’ course in language, litera- 
ture, and science, in which the recitations, conducted by 
the University professors, will be distinct from the college 
classes, while students, in addition to the prescribed 
course, May pursue any optional study taught in the 
University for which they are fitted, and may also attend 
all University lectures, For this department it is purposed 
to provide buildings and make a fully organized female 
college as soon as may be, After the present year there 
is alxo to bo a post-graduate course of one year for the 
study of engineering and natural science. There is a 














Barnes & Co, 1e67, 


legal requirement that instruction shall be given in mil: 


itary tactics; in this the assistance of the general gov. 
ernment is expected, and the matter has not yet been 
matured. Whether it is purposed to make this compul- 
sory upon the students we are not aware, but we should 
have little doubt, in that event, that it must either soon 
be abandoned or create much embarrassinent and unpop. 
ularity for the institution. 

Tu proverbial accuracy of The Evening Post when 
dealing with English subjects is exhibited in its late 
statement respecting the Rev. Charles Kingsley ; which 
is to the effect that that muscular Christian occupies the 
chair of History at Oxford ;—very much as if we were to 
credit the possession of Mr, Longfellow to Yale, Some 
of the papers are stirring up feeling against Mr, Kings. 
ley, who is close at hand, or by this time arrived, to pay 
us a visit,on the ground that he “ went againat the 
North” in the late civil war, Well, and what then? 
Some millions of people in the South did) the same 
thing, yet we are, or profess to bo, good friends with 
them, We think Alton Locke ought to satisfy the bare. 
legged democracy and England-hating monomania of 
even The Hvening Post ; but so far as the Governor Eyre 
business is concerned we are with it or any others who 
reprobate Mr, Kingsley's course as well as that of a host 
of tuft-hunters who disgraced themselves by a like one, 

Five editors of The Vicksburg Republican have been 
killed within the last ten years, ‘The readers of most 
communities—in view of that variety which is the spice 
of life—are less fortunate. 

Messrs. J. B. Livprncorr & Co, announce, among 
other works, Mighting the Flames, a tale of the London 
fire brigade, by R. M. Ballantyne ; A Sunday Library for 
Household Reading, prepared chiefly by eminent Ameri- 
can divines; Zhe Itestoration at the Second Coming of 
Christ, a summary of millenarian doctrines, by Henry A, 
Riley, with an introduction by the Rev. J. A. Seiss, D.D. ; 
Beatrice Boville, the third volume of “ Ouida’s ”—Miss 
De La Rama’s—novelettes ; and Mr. John F. Watson's 
Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, in the Olden 
Time, which is a collection of memoirs, anecdotes, and 
incidents of the city and its inhabitants, and of the 
earliest settlements of the inland part of Pennsylvania, 
from the days of the founders. It is intended to pre- 
serve the recollections of the olden time, and to exhib- 
it society in its changes of manners and customs, and 
the city and country in their local changes and improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Henry M. Wynkoop purposes making his first 
appearance as a publisher by issuing a fac-simile of the 
exquisite little IZandy-Volume Shakespeare of whose 
beauty and convenience we have several times spoken. 
Its text, as Mr. Wynkoop’s prospectus announces, has 
been arranged from a close comparison of the most trust- 
worthy editions, such as those of Collier, Mr. Dyce, Mr. 
Charles Knight, Staunton, and the Cambridge editors— 
not omitting the folio of 1623—with the primary object 
of obtaining a reading as nearly as possible in accord. 
ance with what Shakespeare actually wrote. The typog- 
raphy is to be that of the Bradstreet Press, so that it will 
be essentially equal to the English edition, except that 
while the latter is sold for 21 and 30 shillings (say $7 50 
and $11) the reprint is to cost, in similar bindings, $12 
and $16. 

Dr. Isaac I. HAYES has been awarded by the Royal 
Geographical Society of England the Victoria gold medal, 
in honor of his having attained the most northern point 
of land ever reached by any explorer. The medal, which 
was accompanied by a complimentary note from Sit 
Roderick Murchison, is of solid gold, more than two 
inches thick, bears on its obverse a medallion of the 
Queen, with the inscription : 


“Victoria, D. G., Britanniarum Regina MDCCCXXXVIL. Pa- 
trona,” 


while the reverse contains the figure of Minerva holding 
out a wreath with the motto: 

“Ob Terras Reclusas: Royal Geographical Society of London.” 
It is a pity that, while France is fitting out an expedition 
intent upon actually reaching the pole, Dr. Hayes, instead 
of renewing the enterprise as he hinted he would do, is 
enjoying his otiwm cum dignitate; and devoting his expe 
rience to the composition of stories for juvenile mag® 
zines. 

Mr. GrorGe WILLIAM SHELDON, A.M., a tutor of 
belles-lettres in Princeton College, has prepared for publi- 
cation a rhetorical work, entitled J/ow to Write: ith 
Suggestions on Originality, Reading, and Kindred Topits 
A Popular Presentation of the Uses of Rhetoric ; ca 
taining a Simple Progressive Mcthod for Writing ™ Ei 
say, and for Ketemporancous Speaking. Our only knowl- 
edge of Mr. Sheldon’s proficiency is gathered from his 
preface, whose delinquencies in the art its author assumes 
to teach evince an ignorance and bad taste highly dis 
creditable to whatever college graduated him or bestowed 


his degree, and still more go to the one which provides 
such # blind guide for the young men under its charg’: 
Mr. Sheldon proposes “meeting the writer at the very 
outset, even before he selects his theme [!], and conduct 
ing him step by step through all the process which is 
supposed to be familiar to an ideal comporer, till the end 
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original, and beautiful essay.” Inspired at the proximity 
of this goal, the rhetorician concludes with this fine 
burst: “Courage, comrades! The joys of conquest 
beckon. More than the wealth of the Indies lies before 
us. Endure—be hopeful—triumph!” We have only to 
add that Mr. W. W. Smith, who is to be the publisher of 
the work, assures us that “the entire Faculty of Prince- 
ton College endorse this book.” 


Mr. JAMES Russent, LowgeLt will publish a new vol- 
ume of poems in the autumn, 


Mrs. Harninr Beecuir Stow has so nearly com- 
pleted as to have sent to the printer portions of a new 
work, which is described as a “chronicle of old-time 
folks ina New England village, fifty or sixty years ago,” 


Mr. Bayarp TAYLon is employing his leisure time in 
Germany upon his translation of Goethe's Mauwt and a 
serial entitled The By. Ways of Hurope, which is to ap- 
pear in The Atlantic Monthly. 


Prov, AGAssiZ's Journey in Brazil is completed and in 
the printer's hands, and its author is engaged in super 
in‘ending its illustration, 

Mr. EpMUND QUINCY has completed the memoir of 
Josiah Quincy, his father, which will soon be published, 

Miss CRAND, favorably known as the author of Hinily 
Chester, has in press a new novel called Opportunity. 

Tuk Rey, Roprnson P. DUNN, for some sixtecn years 
professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Brown 
University, died last weck, at Newport. 

Autuouat he had attained a ripe old age, the death 
of Professor Faraday on ‘Tuesday, August 27, ult., falls 
upon the New World as well as the Old as a pain- 
ful surprise. We naturally think of names which are 
constantly before the public eye in connection with ideas 
of energy and force, forgetting that reputation for the 
most part is the product of long precedent years of obscure 
toil. Especially is this likely to be the case with a man 
like Michael Faraday, who, the son of a common smith, 
was born at Newington, Surrey, on the 22d of September, 
1791. His family were in circumstances too humble to 
afford the future philosopher more than the most meagre 
of common school educations; and he was never—as he 
modestly admitted as lately as in a lecture delivered 


liberally educated man. 


of which—a treatise on electricity—he is said to have 
constructed an electrical machine with a glass phial. At 
the age of twenty-one, through the kindness of Mr. Dance, | 
a member of the Royal Institution, of which he was in | 


after years destined to be so noble an ornament, Faraday | 
first heard the lectures of Sir Humphry Davy. He) 
afterwards addressed a letter to Sir Humphry, soliciting | 
scientific employment, which that kind-hearted man, | 
after suitable enquiries, granted him in the shape of an | 
appointment as chemical assistant, and subsequently as | 
secretary to himself. A letter, written by Faraday and 
published some years ago, tells of his introduction to | 
Davy as follows : | 


“When I was a bookseller’s apprentice I was very fond of ex- | 
periment and very averee to trade. It happened thata gentleman, | 
a member of the Royal Institution, took me to hear some of Sir H. | 
Davy’s last lectures in Albemarle Street. I took notes, and after- | 
wards wrote them out more fairly in a quarto volume. My de- | 
sire to escape from trade, which I thought vicious and selfish, 





* Lately reprinted in Dr. Youmans’s Culture Demanded by | 
Modern Life, 


and to enter into the service of science, which [imagined made 
its pursuers amiable and liberal, induced me at last to take the 
bold and simple step of writing to Sir H. Davy, expressing my 
wishes and a hope that, if an opportunity came in his way, he 
would favor my views; at the same time I sent the notes I had 
taken at his lectures. The answer, which makes all the point of 
my communication, I send you in the original, requesting you to 
take great care of it, and to let me have it back, for you may im- 
agine how much I value it. You will observe that this took place 
at the end of the year 1812, and early in 1813 he requested to see 
me, and told me of the situation of assistant in the laboratory of 
the Royal Institution, then just vacant, At the same time that 
he thus gratified my desires as to scientific employment, he still 
advised me not to give up the prospects I had before me, telling 
me that Science was a bareh mistress; and in a pecuniary point 
of view but poorly rewarding those who devoted themselves to 
her service, He smiled at my notion of the superior moral feel: 
ings of philosophic men, and said he would leave me to the ex- 
perience of a few years to wet me right on the matter, Finally, 
through his good efforts, T went to the Royal Institution early in 
March of 1513, a4 asaistant in the laboratory; and in October of 
the same year went with him abroad ag Lis assistant in exper 
mente and ia writing," 

Once started in congenial pursuits under auch favorable 
auspices, Faraday's career soon became a useful, and ulti- 
mately became a brilliant, one, About the year 1820 his 
name first became well known, he being at that time en- 
gaged in assisting Davy in prosecuting the celebrated re- 
searches into the relations of electricity and magnetism, 
which were first entered upon by Oersted. He was early 
celebrated as a successful lecturer, and his progress as in- 
ventor and savan was speedily recognized throughout 
the civilized world, In 1832 the University of Oxford 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law, and in 1833 he was appointed First Professor 
of Chemistry at the Royal Institution. He was also 
made a Knight of the Prussian Order of Merit, and 
Knight of the Italian Order of Sts. Maurice and Lazarus, 
and one of the eight foreign Associates of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, where he was also appoint- 
ed a commander of the Legion of Honor in 1855. He 
was likewise chosen a member of a large number of 
learned societies in Europe and the United States. In 
1858 he was granted a residence at Hampton Court by 
order of her Majesty the Queen, and he received a pen- 
sion from the civil list from 1835 to the year of his 
death. An original manuscript letter of Mr. Humphry 





, Davy’s, written sixty-seven years ago, happens to be in 
before the Royal Institution in 1862 *—what we call a_ 


At thirteen he was apprenticed | 
in London to a bookbinder, and by this means he first | 
got access to scientific books, with the assistance of one | 


the possession of the present writer, and, as it will be 
read with interest at a time when the link which connect- 
ed the present generation with that great physicist is 
thus broken in the death of Faraday, it is subjoined: 


“Dear —: Your favorite poetico-jacobinical anthology is near- 
ly printed. Southey leaves this place for Lisbon in about a fort- 
night. Dr. Kinglake intends in two or three days to take up his 
residence in the country near Bridgewater. Clayfield is still at 
commercial chemistry, manufacturing soda, at a cheap rate. Dr. 
Beddoes has advertised lectures on health, but as yet has got but 
few subscribers, Miss Morgan has been ill of some phisical 
complaint, but is now getting better. Mrs. B. and your high 
bosomed maiden are both very well and very cross. Mrs. Finch 
is well, but the cow plan does not succeed. Joseph Priestley will 
be here in a day or two. Iam experimenting and writing for the 
press, and the nitrous oxide and imagination are curing paralytic 
patients. Johnson has bought my work and behaved with great 
liberality, for he offered me £70 without seeing it. Now I have 
told you a deal of news ina very scientific way, because I have 
told you simple facts. You must tell me some inreturn. Are 
you well? Is Thomson well? I have had some anxiety on his ac- 
count. He wrote to me three weeks ago that he designed to 


| write me two days after. I have not heard from him since, 


though [ have written to him a letter which he ought to have 
answered immediately ; tell me if he ia, well? 

‘When do you design to come to Bristol? Ihave been puz- 
zling myself to find out what people mean by external things. 
Quere, is this the logic of it? All our ideas have been preceded 
by impressions: we know that we have perceived impressions 


| 





| before. From thelr modifications by or coa 
| with their correspondent ideas and alm 
| (ERASURE) all our 
| consists in the perception of those 
impressions or édentities (for example) self, our friends, all the 
| people we know intimately, all the places we are well acquainted 
| with, etc.; but the ideas of those identities are connected with 
the possibility of our perceiving the impreesions ; consequently 
when we gay that an external world exists, we mean nothing more 
| than that ideas exist capable of modifying impressions, Thus a 
| nan who in a fit of fear has seen a devil in a black cow, from hav- 
ing the idea of this devil in his mind of a certain vividness con- 
tends that the devil himself must exist (é. ¢., that under certain 
| circumstances an impression may occur to bim with which this 
| ideal devil may coalesce), I should have been glad if I had had 
time to give you my present opinions concerning future exiat- 
ence, the rewurrection of the dead, tho seraphic state, ete; at 
| nome time, however, | aball be glad to be corrected by yourself 
| and Burre], whom I believe to be a man of mind, 
* Karewel, yours mont sincerely, 


(Torn out 
by the seal.) 


“T. Davy. 
“Mn, James ( 

"17 BDannanp's Inn, Holborn, London,” 
This letter is undated, but it beara the postmark, 
“ Bristol, March 21, 1800.” 

DoctoR VELPEAU, the great French surgeon, passed 

|away at the age of seventy-two on the day before Fara- 

day. He also was of humble origin, being the son cf a 
|small farmer. He showed an aptitude for his future pro- 
| fession at a very early age, was aided by friends to get 
into the hospital at Tours, and graduated at Paris in 
1823. He achieved great distinction as a practical 
operator, but is best known by his valuable writings, 
which are of the first order as contributions to medical 
science. Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York city, trans- 
lated some of these, and we are told that a complete edi- 
tion will soon be offered to the public by a rising firm in 
this important department of publishing. 


Mrs. Saran Taylor AUSTIN, who has just died in 
England at the age of seventy-four, was one of the Tay- 
lors of Norwich—a family of some note which is to be 
distinguished from the Taylors of Ongar, the death of 
one of whose members, Mrs. Anne (Taylor) Gilbert, we 
mentioned some months since, and whose literary ac- 
complishments during several generations another of 
the family, the Rev. Isaac Taylor, has recorded in a late- 
ly published two-volume work. Mrs. Austin was ao 
woman whose inherited intellectual power was supple- 
mented by all the advantages of education and culture, 
and whose salon as a gathering place for men of letters 
has been likened to that of Madame de Staél. Soon 
after her marriage (in 1820) she began to be noted as a 
very admirable translator from the French and German 
—translating numerous tales and minor works, deriving 
most repute from her translation of Ranke’s Wistory of 
the Popes, and a compilation which she entitled Goothe 








and his Contemporaries. Mrs. Austin was likewise a 
shrewd critic and wrote much for The Atheneum and the 
Reviews, and upon her husband’s death performed the 
task of preparing for publication his Lectures on the 
Principles of Jurisprudence. 

Sir HENRY BULWER, who has served twenty years 
under the Foreign Office, and retired with a pension, is 
preparing a book of diplomatic recollections, in which 
much prominence is given to Prince Talleyrand and 


Lord Palmerston, with whom he was brought intimately 
in contact. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON is preserving the papers 
of his illustrious father, “the Great Duke,” by commit- 
ting them to type, of which, however, but three impres- 
sions will be made, and to these no general access will 
be allowed. 








THE GREAT 


PRIZE. 


Exposition UNIVERSEL, Pants, 1867.—TuE HowE MacuiInE Co.—E.1as Howe, Jr.—699 Broadway, New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the ONLY 


GRAND Cross oF THE LEGION oF HoNoR AND GoLp MEDAL 


(Official Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, July 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 136, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 8l. 
Repudiation, Carlyle on Cacocracy, Telegraphic Expansion, 
The Circulation of Newspapers, Ave, Boz! 

Waiters. 

LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR; 

Mr, Gould and Mr, Moon, Ritualism. 
REVIEWS: 

The Lives of the Popes, Doré's Bible, Dickens—Globe Edition, 
Dickens—People's Edition, Dickens—Author’s American Edition, | 
Bulwer—Globe Edition, Bulwer—A cheap edition, 
Railway Library, The Rebel Chief, Medical Use of Electricity, 
The Magazines, 

BOOKS RECEIVED. LITERARIANA, | 





NOTES AND QUERIES. — 
COLGATE’S AROMATIC VEGETABLE 
so 


a 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from reflned Vearranie 
» prey 


. Os, in combination with Giyesnnn, and especially designed 


for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY, 


exquisite, and ite Washing propertios unrivalled, Bor sale by all | 
Druggivte, 


| hibitor,” 


given to American Sewing Machines, as per 
2, 1867. 


Imperial Decree, published in the Moniteur Universel 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. | 


AN ADMITTED FACT. | 





It is admitted by all that Exr1as Howr, Jn., President of Tur 
Howe Macutne Co., was awarded a GOULD MEDAL at the Ex- 
position. 

It is admitted that the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor was 
conferred on E11as Howe, Jr., by the Emperor Napoleon, These 
were the HIGHEST HONORS ever awarded to a Sewing Machine 
Manufacturer, and the only questionjis, For what did Elias Howe, 
Jr., receive these honors? Me entered the Exposition as a MANU- | 
FACTURER Of Sewing Machines, not as ‘* Inventor.” 

He did not apply for or receive his Gold Medal as** Inventor.” | 

‘The awanvs speak of Mr. Hows as ** Promoter” and ‘* MANU- | 
FACTURER” of Sewing Machines. | 

Mr. lowe (who is supposed to know) says the Gop MEDAL 
was awarded to him for his Sewing Machines exhibited, AND FoR 
NOTHING ELSE, | 

E.tas Hown, Jn., is the Howm Macutne Company, and the 
flows Macuins Comrany is ExiAs llowr, Jnr, | 

Now, in all fairness, Whose Sewing Machines took the FIRST | 
PRIZE at the Exposition ? | 

Let COMMON SENSE ANSWER, | 

The tollowing accompanied the awarde: | 

* Co-operator, Elias Howe, dr., Promoter and Advancer of the 


Its perfume 18) gowing Machine,” 


OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 
STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


Stemnway & Sons are enabled positively to announce that they 
have been awarded 
The First Grand Gold Medal for American 

Pianos, 

this medal being distinctly classified first, over all other American 
exhibitors. In proof of which the following OrriciaL CERTIFI- 
CATE of the President and Members of the International Jury on 
Musical Instruments is annexed; 





Panis, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos has 
been unanimously awarded to Messrs, Steinway, by the Jury of 
the International Exposition, 

First on the list in Class X. M¥ELINET. 
President of International Jury, 
Grorats Kastner, 

AMBROILSE ‘THOMAS, 

Ep, LANSLICK, 

F, A, Grevarnt, 

J, SCHILDMAYER, 
The original certificate, together with “the official catalogue of 


Mombers 
of the 
| International Jury, 


awards,” in which the name of STELNWAY & SONS is recorded 
first on the liet, can be seen at their WAREROOMS, FIRST 


“Elias Howe, Jr, Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Ex: "hLOOR OF STELNWAY HALL, new numbers 109 and 111 East 


| Fourteenth Street, New York, 
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THE NEW MAGAZINE. 


THE BROADWAY. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


THE projectors of Tue Broapway feel satisfied the time has 
now arrived when a closer connection in literature should exist 
between the Old and the New Worlds. We have had and are hav- 
ing International Congresses and International Colleges, Interna- 
tional Coinage and International Exhibitions, all of which con- 
tribute to drawing closer the friendly bonds of * the fellowship 
of the nations,” and now we are to have an International Maga- 
zine to help them in their good work. 

It is the design of THE Broapway—which name may be taken 
as synonymous with the metropolises of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations, Great Britain and America—to draw together the 
literery caterers of these two nations in a magazine that will 
acknowledge the right of each author to the product of his brain 
in both countries. The editor will receive and insert papers 
from both sides of the Atlantic, without regard to nationality, 
the only requisites being that the articles be written in good 
English, that they be entertaining, recreative, and light—that is 
to say, they should be sociable without being frivolous, and, if 
they aim at being instructive, they must be such as can be easily 
digested. The papers may be on any subject save politics—poli- 
tics being dull things, we eschew them. 

The writers may be of any creed or class. Laymen and clergy- 
men alike are invited to say their say in THE Broapway, if such 
be said in good English and in few, well-weighed words. 

Arrangements have already been made, and others are being 
made, with some of the best literary caterers of both Broadways 
and Nations; and as an earnest of what readers may expect, we 
append a few of the names set forth by The Broadway of London. 
In due time, The Broadway of New York will set forth the list of 
engaged writers on the western side of the Atlantic; but in this, 
3 4 other things, the Magazine may be expected to speak for 
ltsell,. 

Among the engaged writers set forth by The Broadway of Lon- 
don may be named: The Author of Guy Livingstone, Rev. J. C. 
M. Bellew, Robert Buchanan, Leicester Buckingham, F.C. Bur- 
nand, Henry J. Byron, Amelia B. Edwards, W. W. Fenn, Dr. 
Fennell, Percy Fitzgerald, J. Hain Friswell, Ernest Griset, John 
Hollingshead, Tom Hood, Charles Knight, Samuel Lover, Thomas 
Miller, John Oxenford, Dr. Peard, Protessor Pepper, Mre. Riddell, 
W. H. Russell, LL.D., George Augustus Sala, Arthur Sketchley, 
ose Stretton, W. B. Tegetmeier, W. Moy Thomas, and Edmund 

ates. 

TERMS: 


The Broadway will be published monthly, at 25 cents; each 
monthly part will contain eighty octavo pages of letterpress, and 
two or more full-page illustrations, printed on toned paper. The 
yearly subscription for single copies will be $3; two copies, 
$5 50; three copies, $7 50; five copies, $11 25; and $2 25 to 
each subscriber in clubs larger than five. 

Address the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


READY To-Day. 


THE BROADWAY, 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1867, 
CONTAINING 


. BRAKESPEARE; or, Tur Fortunes oF A FRreEE-LANCE. 
By the author of Guy Livingstone (with a full-page illustra- 
tion by G. A. Pasquier). 

CuarpterR I. Twenty Years Back. 
= I. Matched, not Mated. 
* IIL, The Working of the Rescript, 
* IV. The Breeding of the Bastard, 
éd V. Ann Haygarene, 

2. CHARMAIN, By Robert Buchanan. 

8. DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED, 

head, 

4, A WONDERFUL CRAB, (With eight 

illustrations.) 

6. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN POETRY. 

By W. Clark Russell, 

FLO'S FATE. By Clement W. Scott. 

%. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew (with a 
fuli-page illustration by K, C, Hulme). 

. FALLING IN LOVE, By the author of The Gentle Life. 

IN THE SEASON, By Edmund Yates (with a full-page 

illustration), 

10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev, C. W, Denison, 

11. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C, Burnand, 

By Savile Clarke. 


— 


By John Hollings- 
By Ernest Griset. 


cm 


12, AMARANTH, 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, Publishers, 
416 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York, 

For Sale and Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers, 





New Books in PREPARATION. 


1. GOD'S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS, With 12 Lithographed 
lates, and twenty wood-cut Illustrations, By William 
itch, D.D, 

2. VOICES OF THE PROPHETS, in Praise, Prayer, and Human 

Life. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 

8. AMONG THE SQUIRRELS. By William Denison, with Il- 

lustrations by Ernest Griset. 

4, THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN CANADA. By 
Major Ross King, with chrome lithograph and other Illus- 
trations. 

(5. NAUON; on, WOMAN’S WAR. By Alexandre Dumas. 

Cheap Edition. 

WEALTH AND WELFARE. One Volume Edition. By Jere- 

miah Gotthelf. 

%. a GUESTS. One Volume Edition. By William 
xilbert. 

8. LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. By William Kaye. 

9 BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, Globe Edition, 

10. VINET’S OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. New Edition. 


oe 





This day, in royal imperial 8vo, 72 pages and 3 plates, price 25 
cents, the part for August of 


THE SUNDAY MACAZINE. 
EDITED BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


The Huguenot Family in the English Village, By Sarah Tyler. 
With an illustration. Chaps. XXX, to XXXII. 

The Psalms of the Sons of Korah; A Biblical Study. By Profes- 
sor Plumptre, 

Centenary Jubilee in Memory of Oberlin, By Professor St. 
Hilaire, of Paris. 

Autumn Poems. By Elpis, 

How to Use the Epistles. By the Deanof Canterbury. VIII. Ro- 
mans (second part). 

A Sunday at St. Moritz. By J. R. Leitchild, M.D. 

Puailip’s Mission. By Isa Craig Knox. With an illustration, 

Wealth and Riches according to the Bible. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Smith. 


Job’s Son. By F. G. Wilson. 

The Rebuke of St. Peter. By William Hanna, D. D. 

Trades Unions. By Rev. William Arnot. 

oe from the Old Testament. By the Editor. X. Ruth the 
Virtuous, 

The Helmsvale Sunday-school. By Stephen Aylmer. With an 

illustration. 

The Competition. By F. E. M. Trayner. 

“Quiet Resting Places.” By the Rev. John Hays, M.A. 

A Reed Shaken with the Wind. By Andrew Whitgift. 

Notes for Readers Out of the Way. 


Subscription price of The Sunday Magazine, $3 a year. Address 


CGEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





This day, royal 8vo, 72 pages and 3 toned paper plates, price 25 
cents, the August part of 


GOOD WORDS. 


EDITED BY NORMAN McLEOD, D.D. 
CONTENTS : 


Guild Court: A London Story. By George Macdonald, 
author of Alec Forbes, etc. Chapters XXXI, to XXXVI. 
With an illustration. 

II. Summer. By Rev. Alfred Norris. 
III. Garibaldi’s Retreat from Rome and the last Months of An- 
netta. By an Eye-Witness. 
IV. The Baths of Broussa. By Mrs. Walker, author of Through 
Macedonia. With Illustrations. 
Y. The Creed of Christendom. V. The Resurrection of Jesus. 
By the. Very Rev. William Alexander, Dean of Emly. 
VI. Inthe Choir. By Isabelle Tyvie. With an Illustration. 
VIL, Saint Margaret of Scotland. By Professor J. C. Shairp. 
With an Illustration. 
VIII. Summer Holidays. By R. W. Dale. M.A. 
1X. From India. By Margaret Ellis. With Illustrations. 
X. English Dialects. By J. W. Hales. M.A. 
XI. Grace’s Fortune, With an Illustration, Chaps. XI. to XVI. 


ad 


Subscription price to Good Words, $3a year. Address 
GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 





THE NATIONAL SERIES 
OF 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


IN 
THREE HUNDRED VOLUMES, 
COMPRISES THE BEST WORKS FOR 


School, Academic, and Collegiate Instruction 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF STUDY; 

FOR EVERY GRADE OF SCHOLARSHIP; 

FOR EVERY SECTION OF THE COUNTRY; 

FOR EVERY SHADE OF RELIGIOUS OPINION. 





The Volumes of this Series are selected with the utmost care 
by the Publishers from the productions of the most experienced 
Teachers. They embrace everything to be desired by the Edu- 
cator, while unobjectionable to any race, party, or sect of human 


beings. Their purpose is, not to disseminate Doctrines but 
Facts. Their motto—EpvucaTION, NoT PREJUDICE. 


The universal popularity and circulation attained by this Series 
sufficiently attest the success of this endeavor to establish a 


truly 
NATIONAL SERIES. 

Among these unrivalled text-books are the following: 
NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS—Parker and Watson; 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM—Monteith and Mo- 

Nally ; 
NATIONAL COURSE OF MATHEMATICS—Davies ; 
NATIONAL COURSE OF IMPARTIAL HISTORY— Willard 
and others ; 
NATIONAL METHOD OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR BY DIA- 
GRAMS— Clark, 

NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC COURSE; 
PHILOSOPHY —Peck; = | PHYSIOLOGY—Jarvis ; 
CHEMISTRY — Porter ; | BOTANY — Wood, 

Ktc., etc., etc, 
ALSo, 

THE NATIONAL COURSE, in the following branches; 
MODERN LANGUAGE; LITERATURE ; 
CLASSICS ; SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT; 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY ; MUSIC; 

PENMANSHIP; ELOCUTION; 
BOOK-KEEPING ; DRAWING, etc., etc., ete. 


ALS8o, 

THE NATIONAL TEACHERS LIBRARY; 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
For further information. consult Descriptive Catalogue, fur- 
nished without charge by the Publishers. 
TEN Cents will pay for a Year's subscription to the Illustrated 
Educational Bulletin—Publishers’ Official Organ, and the cheapest 
Educational Journal published. No charge for sample copy. 


A. S. BARNES & COQO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 





INDIA SHAWLS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


PLAIN CENTRES, 
AT $50 AND UPWARD. 


ALSO, 
AN ELEGANT LOT OF 
ANTIQUES, LONG AND SQUARE, 
JUST RECEIVED, 
SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 





Parkin Jeffcock Mining. By W. G. Blakie, D.D. 


VALUABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


47 anv 49 GREEN STREET, NEW YORK. 


No series of school-books ever offered to the public have at- 
tained so widea circulation or received the approval and endorse- 
ment of so many competent and reliable educators, in all parts of 
the United States, as this. 

Among the most prominent of their publications are the fol- 
lowing, viz. : 


The Union Series of Readers and Spellers. 
Entirely new in Matter and Illustrations, and received with 
great favor by the best teachers in the country. 


Tue UNION Reavers and Sre.ieRs gained in circulation, 
for the year ending January, 1866, over the preceding year, 
45,310 vols.; and for the year ending January, 1867, an addi- 
tional gain of 115,296 vols.; and January, 1868, will show a 
still larger increase. 

The above statement is conclusive evidence of the esti- 
mation in which this series is held by the educational men 
of this country. 


Robinson’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Very popular with all teachers who have tested them in the 


class-room. 


Robinson’s Algebras and Higher Mathemat- 
ics. Entirely rewritten. Full, complete, scientific, and 
practical. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures, 

full, practical, and greatly simplified, has been jadded to the 
Written Arithmetics. Also a few pazes of practical matter 
on United States Securities, Bonds, Treasury Notes, Gold, 
Investments, etc., making the Series superior to all others 
yet published. 


Robinson’s Series 

Show a gain in circulation for the year ending Jan. 1, 1967, of 
65,720 vols. ‘They have a large and rapidly increasing salo. 

Kerl’s New Series of Grammars. 

Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, and practical 
utility. 


Wells’s Natural Sciences. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and Science of 
Common Things, 


Cray’s Botanical Series. 
These books present the latest and most accurate principles 
and developements of the science and have been recom: 
mended by almost every eminent Botanist in the country. 


Spencerian Copy-Books. 


Simple, practical, and beautiful. Newly engraved and im- 


proved, 
Spencerian Charts of Writing and Drawing. 
Six innumber, In size, 24 by 30 inches. 

A single fact will show the estimation in which this sys: 
tem of writing is held by the public, viz., the increase of 
circulation for two years, ending Jan. 1, 1867, was 38,025 
dozen, or nearly half a million of copies, 


Fasquelle’s French Series. 
Byrant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping. 
Colton’s Geographies. 
Webster’s School Dictionaries. 
Bradbury's School Music Books, etc. 
They also manufacture the SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS, 
which are regarded by the best penmen of the country as supe, 


rior to all others. 


The Publishers would also call the attention of buyers of Booxs 
AND Stationery to their large and fresh stock, embracing all 


modern 
SCHOOL AND COLLECE TEXT-BOOKS, 


together with a general assortment of Scnoon AND Orrick 
STATIONERY, BLANK-Booxs, SPENCERIAN NOTE, Letrer, AND 
Car Parers, which they are prepared to furnish at the lowest 
market price. 

*,* Teachers, Booksellers, and all others interested are invited 


to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars, and to cor 





Broadway ard Tenth Street. 


respond with us freely. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 229 BROADWAY, Cor. BARCLAY STREET, 


The Policies of this Company are secured by special deposit of 
United States securities in the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 
their payment guaranteed by the special trust thus created. 

No other Company in the World offers such security or advan- 
tage. 

N. D. Morgan, Presivent. 
T. T. Merwin, Vice Pres’. 

J. W. Merrill, Secretary. 

Ceo. Rowland, Acrvary. 

Prof.H. A. Newton, YALE CoLLEGE, Apvisory ACTUARY. 





ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, 


Capital, . . + « «+ .« $3,000,000 


INCORPORATED 1819. 
Ensure against Joss and damage by Fine and perils of INLayp 
NAVIGATION, 
Losses paid in 48 Years, . $21,371,972 57 
Assets JULY 1, 1867. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, ; P . 
Real Estate, . ‘ 3 : F . : ~ 
Mortgage Bonds, . ; ; ° ° ‘ Fi 695,550 00 
Bank Stock, 3 « 1,206,400 60 
U. S., State, City Stock, and other Public Securities, 1,984,308 86 


$4,650,938 27 


. $515,886 39 
218,793 02 





Liabilities, . ; > Py * a a . $377,663 46 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. | 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 





JULY 1, 1867. 
onan a F e . ° ° . . « $400,000 00 
SURPLUS ° ° ‘ . . ° ° ° 187,205 93 


ASSETS, . ° . ° $587,20 87,205 93 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in n the ‘Western and Southern 
States through the * Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. 


EsTABLISUED 1853, 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
Finest MepAL at the American Institute, 1465, are the only Ameri 
gn exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 

Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works, 

Monograms, Rertraite. ete., cut to order from this fine material, 
which no other house has or kee ps for eale, 

N.B.—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
eae yivenornorvale, Repairing, Boiling, ete, in superior 





atyle, 
*,* Send for Circular, 


We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 


FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 
eaneaied discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 


(62% BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 
Make the * Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application,— 
Report of the American Institute, 





MERCHANTS’ 
Union Express Company. 





General Express Forwarders and Collection Agents, by Special 
Trains and Messengers, over Leading Railroad Lines from the 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD to the West, NorTHWEST, and SoutuwEst, 
OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE MERCHANTS AND MANUFAC- 

TURERS OF THE UNITED STATEs. 


Capital, . . « « « $20,000,000. 


Ex.monzE P. Ross, President. 

Wm. H. Szewarp, JRr., Vice-President. 
Wx. C. Bearpstey, Treasurer. 
Joan N, Knapp, Secretary. 





NEW YORK OFFICES: 
GENERAL OFFICE, 365 and 867 Broadway, cor. Franklin Street. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 180 Broadway, bet. John and Maiden Lane. 





NorMAN C. MILLER, General Manager in New York. 
J. D. ANDREWws, New York Agent. 





Peopie’s Despatch Fast Freight Line 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 
Merchants’ Union Express Company, Proprietors. 
DEPOT, CORNER OF WORTH AND HUDSON STREETS. 
OFFICE, 365 AND 367 BROADWAY. 
J. CHITTENDEN, General Superintendent. 
W. P. Van DeurseEn, New York Agent. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
8% & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs, 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition. 

All Goods guarsnteed as represented. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed, 


Tho Bureau Undertakes: 
1—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
I.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND T'0 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 

IIl.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS, 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 


VIL.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

VIII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 

IX.—_TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, $1. 








CHICKERING & SONS’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 
AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF ALL NATIONS. 
In addition to the 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR, 
the EMrERor Napo.eon, in person, accompanied the presentation 
with the decoration of 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
thereby conferring to the 


CHICKERING MEDAL 


the only distinction over the four other medals awarded for 

Piano-fortes, all of which were exactly alike and of equal value, 

and thereby confirming the unanimous award of the 

THREE JURIES AND THE IMPERIAL CoMMISSION PLACING THE 
CHICKERING PIANO AT THE HEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 


Warerooms, 
652 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CGEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 

First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 
WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New Yorx, 

Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE IVORY AGRAFFE BAR 


PIANO-FORTES, 
Have removed tt 2 Union Square, ‘corner Fourteenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, 

With more commodious warerooms and greatly increased facil- 
ities for manufacturing, we are now enabled to exhibit a much 
larger and better assortment of PIANOS, as well as to serve our 
customers more promptly and efliciently. 


MARK WELL THE NAME AND LOCALITY. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 


of the value of a medicine is Time, Does experience confirm the 
claims put forth in its favor at the outset? is the grand question. 
Apply this criterion, so simple yet so searching, to 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. 


How has it worn? What has been its history? How does it 
etand to-day ? 


The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD, Within that time at lenet five hundred nostruma 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 
peared, The “limbo of things lost on earth” is probably paved 
with empirical failures, Bat Tannant'’s Senrzen Arenimnt, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1867 inclueive, bas been winning 
‘golden opinions of all sorta of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, What is this preparation? It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the carth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted, So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 
£0 say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which is good, 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. It is administered as a epecific, and 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- 
stipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation. 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, so 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it, In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
spiration, and cool the blood. 








Manufactured only by 


TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 





For sale by all Druggists. 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists. 





Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 


Hill, the Inimitable, has” ‘resumed hair- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 
pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duate Street. 
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WIDDLETON, Publisher. 
GOULD’S GOOD ENGLISH. 


GOOD ENCLISH; or, POPULAR ERRORS IN 
LANGUACE. 


By Epwarp S. Goutp, Author of Abridgement of Alison’s Eu- 
rope, etc. A handsome 12mo vol., price $1 50. 

** Mr. Gould has confined himself to the exposure and analysis of 
such errors as are familiar to and in common use by every one- 
The reader will be surprised to find how many have crept into 
the language and received the sanction of the usage of good 
writers, and how incorrect are many words and expressions that 
everybody seems to suppose are unquestionably good English. 
Such a work is very much needed, and a careful study and follow- 
ing of its suggestions would lead to a general improvement in 
the style of all writers and speakers of the languaye.” 





ZENEID. 
THE ANEID OF VIRCIL, 

Translated into English verse (Scott’s Ballad Metre), By John 
Conington, M.A., Latin Profeeeor in the University of Oxford. 
An elegent library edition, in large, clear type, handsomely 
printed on toned paper. One volume crown 6vo, bevelled 
boards, uncut, $2 50; half calf, $4. 

**It was reserved for Mr. Conington to give us a thoroughly 


English phase of poetry which bas all the vigor as well as the 
sense of Virgil.”—DLlackwood’s Magazine. 


CONINGTON’S 





DIsRAELI’s Works. 
NEW AND ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
L. 
THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


By Isaac Disraru. 
his Son, 


With a View of the Life of the Author, by 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra (in box), $9. 


It. 


AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 


CONSISTING OF SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 

Edited by his Son, the Right Hon, B. Dis- 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, $4 50. 

These are admitted to be the most beantiful editions of Dis- 
raieli ever published, and have given a new enthusiasm to his 
most remarkable works. The varied learning and research of 
the author are proverbial; and the unique titles convey a good 
idea of the value and interest of the books. 


By Isaac DisRatxt. 
RAELI. 





For Sale at the Principal Bookstores, and mailed by Publisher 
on receipt of price. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street, New York. 





Helmbold’s Extract Buchu and Improved 
Rose WasH cure secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, 
at little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience, 
and no exposure. It is pleasant in taste and odor, immediate in 
its action, and free from all injurious properties. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


GRAVITATION IN NATURE. 

A Book of New Ideas divided into Six Sections: CoNseRv,. 
TION OF GRAVITY IN A THIRD NucLEUS; GRAVITATION IN THE 
SoLar System; THEORY OF THE TIDES; PRECESSION, NUTATION, 
AND OBLIQUITY OF THE EcLIpTIC; SECULAR ACCELERATION OF 
THE Moon’s MEAN MOTION; PRINCIPLES OF PLANETARY MOTION 
AND ETHEREAL REsisTANcE. By EtuHan 8. CHAPIN. 

The work is illustrated with Diagrams, and the explanations 
of most of the subjects are believed to be entirely new. It ia a 
handsomely bound 12mo volume of 120 pages, and will be sent to 
any part of the United States free of postage upon receipt of $1. 
Published by 


L. J. POWERS & BROWN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


For sale in New York by THz American News Company, 119 
Nassau Street. 





Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Buchu 
is the great diuretic. HeLMBoLp’s CoNCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA is the great blood purifier. Both are prepared ac- 
cording to the rules of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most 
active that can be made. 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for Tuz Rounp TABLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 














Wanted .—An educated man of good social address and cul- 
ture wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Europe. 


Address 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





+,* ade attention ae to Ootne sal Mail. 


Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 


Shattered Constitutions Restored by Helm- 
BOLD'’s Extract Bucuu, 





CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 





NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER! 
on, 
VTRATED LYE, 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT, 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


CONCE} 





ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE, 
In a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum- 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with REFUSE FaT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 

One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva- 
lent in superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Drugzists and Grocers in the United States. 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 
Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug- 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





Manhood and Youthful Vigor are regained 
by HeLmBo_p’s Extract Bucuvu. 





Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically. 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
stores | ev verywhere. 


HELMBO LD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is a certain cure for diseases of the BLADDER, K1pNEYs, GRAVEL, 
Dropsy, ORGANIC WEAKNE8S, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GBNERAL 
DEBILITY, and all diseases of the UrntNary Orcans, whether ex- 
isting in MALE or FEemaLE, from whatever cause originating and 
no matter of how long standing. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
ensue. Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these sources, 
and the Health and Happiness, and that of Posterity, depend 
upon prompt use of a reliable remedy. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of eighteen years, 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST, 


594 Broadway, New York; and 
104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Church Choirs are satisfied that the best 
book for their use is Tue JuBpmaTe, by L. O. Emerson. Letters 
from all directions confirm the opinion that no collection of 
Church Music recently published has given such general satisfac- 
tion. Choirs the most fastidious in their tastes, and having the 
reputation of being “‘ very hard to please,” have acknowledged it 
to be just the book they want. Price $1 33 per copy; $12 a dozen, 
OLIVER Ditson & Co., Publishers, 227 Washington Street, Boston ; 
C. H. Dirson & Co., 711 Broadway, New York. 





Helmbold’s Extract Buchu gives health and 
vigor to the frame and bloom to the pailid cheek. Debility is ac- 
companied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is 
submitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue, 





Breast Milk for Infants.—A perfect substi- 
tute, and a nourishment for invalids and dyspeptics, is COM. 
STOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD, Recommended by Prof. Wm, A, 
Hammond, M.D., late Surgeon-General U. 8. A.; Prof. E. R. 
Peaslee, M.D.; Prof. H. B. Sands, M. D., and other eminent phy- 
sicians. Easily digested by infants and stomachs that can bear 
no other food. Sold everywhere. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street. 





Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Buchu Is pleas- 
ant in taste and odor, free from all injurious properties, and im- 
mediate in its action. 
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PIANO AND SINCING FOR TEACHERS. 

Mns. PAIGE is very successful in fitting Teachers of Piano- 
forte and Singing by her new method, ‘Time required, from three 
to six months, Pupils can fit by correspondence after remaining 
with Mrs. P. two to three weeks,’ No one is authorized to teach 
this method except by permission of Mrs, Patae, who is the in- 
ventor aud sole proprietor. New circulars can be obtained at the 
Music Stores of Messrs. Ditson & Co. and Russell & Co., the 
Cabinet Organ Warerooms of Mason & Hamlin, the Piano Ware- 
rooms of Messrs, Chickering and Hallett & Davis, and at Mrs, 
J.B. PAIGE’S Musical Studio, over Chickering’s Concert Hall, 
246 Washington St., Rooms 4 and 9, Send for circular, and en- 
close seed 
1867. 


July—December. (867. 
THE SIXTH VOLUME. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
A SATURDAY REVIEW 


Politics, Literature, 


Socicty, and Art. 


The new volume of THE ROUND TABLE has now commenced 
and will extend to January 1, 1868, The conduct and character of 
the Journal have been so widely approved by the public and #o 
generously endorsed by the contemporary press that it is deemed 
sufficient to vay that the future of THE ROUND TABLE may be 


measurably inferred from its past; with this addition, that a pro- 
gressive improvement may fairly be expected from its mercantile 
success and the exclusive devotion of its editors and proprictors 


to their fixed purpose of placing the journal at the highest attain- 


able standard of excellence. 


SCALE OF TERMS. 

One copy 1 year, ‘ #6 00 
os Bs ° ° 10 00 
“66 months, . ° . . ° 3 50 
“1 year, clergymen and teed bees De “ae 400 

(No deduction for lees than one year.) 
Five copies l year, . ° ° ° . ° . 22 50 


ADVERTISING. 
Outside pages, 25 cents per line, 
Inside pages, 20 cents per line. 
Special contracts made and liberal discounts allowed for ex- 
tended time or space. 


Cards of detail sent on application to the office, 


TO BOOKSELLERS, NEWS-DEALERS, AND OTIIERS. 

Any respectable dealer who may send the names of Zen Sub- 
scribers, together with $50, shall have his business card, not 
excceding twenty-five lines, inserted for three months in THE 


ROUND TABLE without charge. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Persons who would like to subscribe for LITTELL'S LIVING 
AGE (yearly, price $8) and THE ROUND TABLE (yearly, price 
$6) can receive both publications by sending $12 to the oflice of 


either, 
EXCHANGES, 


Exchanges throughout the country with whom we have ar- 
ranged that they, as a condition, shall print THE ROUND TABLE 
advertisements, are respectfully reminded of the fact, invited to 


copy the present one, and to send marked numbers to this office. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE, 

Losses sometimes occur in transmitting cash by post. It is 
earnestly requested that remittances be made by checks or by 
P. O. orders made payable to THE ROUND TABLE. 

Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





For Non-Retention or Incontinenceof Urine 
irritation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder or kidney?, 
diseases of the prostate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 
gravel or brick-dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder, kid- 
neys, and dropsical swellings, use HeLMBoLp’s Fiurp Extract 
Bucuv, 


— nt 

Enfeebled and ‘Delicate Constitutions, of 
both sexes, use ELMBOLD’s Exrract Bucuu. It will give briek 
and cnergetic feclings, and enable you to sleep well. 








Take no more Unpleasant and Unsafe 
remedies for unpleasant and dangerous diseases, Use HELM- 
BOLD’s Extract Buchu AND ImMPRovED Rose Wastit. 








The Clory of Man is Strength, therefore the 
neryous and debilitated should immediately use Hew MBOLD'S 
Extract Bucny. 
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Hooker's Child's Book of Nature. 
Intended to aid Mothera and Teachera in Training Children 
in the Observation of Nature, to Three Parte, Part 1 
Planta, Part IL Animale Part Tl, Air, Water, Heat, 
Light, ete, Hlnetrated, The Three Parts complete ind yol 
sinall dito, cloth, #9; separately, cloth, 00 cents each, 


Hooker's Natural History. 
For the Use of Schoola and Pamilies, 800 engravings, 19mo, 
éloth, SL 60, 
Hooker's First Book in Chemistry, 


Iiluetfations, Square dito, cloth, 00 Genta, 


Hooker's Natural Philosophy. 
Neience for the School and Family, Part t, Natural Philosoe 
Ad Hiistrated by nearly S00 Kageayings, igmo, cloth, 
Al 50, 
Hooker's Chemistry. 


Science for the Nehool and Family, Part WU, Chemistry, 1 
lustrated, igmo, cloth, 1 60, 


Hooker's Mineralogy and Geology. 
Science for the School and Family, Part [lt, Mineralogy and 
Geology, Illustrated, igmo, half roan, $1 60, 


Kane's Chemistry. 

With Additions and Corrections by John William Draper, 

M.D, Wood-cuts, 8vo, cloth, $2, 
Knapp’s French Grammar. 

A Practical Grammar of the French Language: containing a 
Grammar, Exercises, Reading Lessous, and a complete 
Pronouncing Vocabulary. By William I, Knapp, A.M., 
Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages in Vassar 
Female College, N. Y., and author of A French Reading 
Book. 12mo, half leather, $1 75. 

Knapp’s French Reading Book. 

‘Chrestomathie Francaise: containing, I. Selections from the 
best French Writers, with Copious References to the Au- 
thor’s French Grammar. II. The Masterpieces of Moliére, 
Racine, Boileau, and Voltaire; with Explanatory Notes, a 
Glossary of Idiomatic Phrases, anda Vocabulary, By Wil- 
liam I, Knapp, A.M. 12mo, half leather, $1 75. 

Lee’s Ceology. 

18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Lewis’s Platonic Theology. 

12mo, $1 75. 

Liddell and Scott’s Creek-English Lexicon. 

From the Work of Francis Passow. With Corrections and 
Additions, and the Insertion, in Alphabetical Order, of the 
Proper Names occurring in the principal Greek Authors. By 
Henry Drisler, LL.D., Columbia College, New York. Royal 
8vo, sheep extra, $7 50. 

Loomis’s Elements of Arithmetic. 
Designed for Children. 16mo, 166 pages, half sheep, 40 cents. 
Loomis’s Treatise on Arithmetic. 
a oe and Practical. 12mo, 352 pages, sheep extra, 
wae 
Loomis’s Elemenis of Algebra. 

Designed for the Use of Beginners. 12mo, 281 pages, sheep 

extra, $1 25. 


Loomis’s Elements of Geometry and Conic 
Sections. 12mo, 234 pages, sheep extra, $1 50. 
Loomis’s Treatise on Algebra. 
12mo. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. (Just 
ready.) 
Loomis’s Trigonometry and Tables. 
8vo, 360 pages, sheep extra, $2. 
The Trigonometry and Tables boond separately. The 
Trigonometry, $1 50; Tables, $1 50. 
Loomis’s Elements of Analytical Geometry, 
and of the Differential and Integral Calculus. svo, sheep 
extra, $2. 
Loomis’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
For Academies and High Schools. 12mo, 352 pages, sheep 
extra, $1 50. 
Loomis’s Treatise on Astronomy. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, sheep, $2. 


Loomis’s Practical Astronomy. 
With a Collection of Astronomical Tables. 8vo, 497 pages, 
sheep extra, $2. 
Loomis’s Recent Progress of Astronomy, 
HKepecially in the United states. A thoroughly Revised Edi- 
tion. Jllustrations. 12m, 896 pages, cluth, $1 50; 
Loomis’s Meteorology and Astronomy, 
Fur Academies atid High Sehouls, 2m, sheep extra. (In 
Press.) 
Lowry’s Universal Atlas, 
Fruin the inust rebent Authorities, dto, half roan, $0; 


Mareh’s Philelegical Study of the English 


Luligidge, IBGE, paper, HO bets; Eluth, 73 belle: 


MeGiinteck’s First Goak in Latin, 


isin, Sheep extra, Fl HU 


MeGlinteck's Beeend Baak in Latin, 
Porming a sufficient Latin Reade: With tnitation Hees 
6iacs ana a Vocabulary. ida, sheep exira, $1 SU 
MeClinteck'’s First Book in Greek, 
izmo, sheep extra, $1 HU. 
MeClintock’s Second Book in Greek, 
Porming a sufficient Greek Reader. With Notes and a co- 
pious Vocabulary. i2mo, sheep extra, $1 40, 
MecGregor’'s Logic, 
12imo, cloth, $1 50. 


Markham’s (Mrs.) History of France, from the 
Conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar to the Reign of Louis 
Philippe. With Conversations at the end of each Chupter, 
Map, Notes and Questions, and a Supplement, bringing 
down the History to the Present Time. By Jacob Abbott. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

Maury’s Principles of Eloquence. 

With an Introduction by Bishop Potter. 18mo, cloth, %5 
cents. 

Mill’s Logic. 

8vo, cloth, $2. 


Mill’s Literature and Literary Men of Creat 
Britain and Ireland. 2 vols. 8yo, cloth, $5. 
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THe Rounp TABLE 


BROTHERS’ 


Morse's School Geography. 
A Now Syatem of Geography, for the Uee of Sehools, Tne 
trated by more than 60 OQerographic Mapa and numerous 
Hugravings on Wood, 4to, half bound, 00 eenta, 


Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar. 
ivimo, cloth, @L 85, 

Olmsted's Astronomy. 
Kngravings, Wine, cloth, @l 50, 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity. 


isimo, half roan, 75 centa, 


Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy. 
iso, half roan, 75 Gente, 
Paley's Theology. 
Kngravings, 2 vols, sme, cloth, #1 50, The same, copiously 
illustrated, 8 vols, 1g, cloth, BA, 
Parker's Outlines of General History. 


igmo, sheep extra, #1 50, 


Parker's Aids to English Composition. 
For Students of all grades, embracing Specimens and Exam 
jes of School and College Exercises, and most of the 
Higher Depariments of Knglish Composition, both in Prose 
aud Verse, igmo, cloth, $1 25; sheep, $1 60, 





Parker's Geographical Questions. 

Adapted for the Use of any Respectable Collection of Maps ; 
embracing, by way of Question and Answer, such portions | 
of the Elements of Geography as are necessary as an Lntro- | 
duction to the Study of the Maps, To which is added, A 
Concise Description of the Terrestrial Globe, 12mo, cloth, 
50 cents. 

Potter’s Principles of Science. 

Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Potter’s Political Economy. 
18smo, half sheep, 75 cents, 


Potter’s Hand-Book for Readers and Stu- 
dents. 18mo, cloth, 7 cents. 


Potter’s School and Schooimaster. 
A Manual for the Use of Teachers, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Proudfit’s Plautus’s Captives. 
With English Notes for the use of Students. By Professor 
John Proudfit, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
Renwick’s Natural Philosophy. 
18mo, half sheep, 90 cents. 
Renwick’s Mechanics. 
18mo, half sheep, 90 cents, 
Renwick’s Chemistry. 
1smo, half sheep, 90 cents. 
Robinson’s Creek Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment. A New Edition, revised and in great part rewritten, 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $6; sheep extra, $6 5u. 


(See Buttman’s Greek Grammar. ) 


Russell’s Juvenile Speaker. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Salke!d’s Roman and Crecian Antiquities. 
With Maps, etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


Salkeld’s First Book in Spanish. 


12mo, sheep extra, $1 50. 


Schmucker’s Psychology. 


12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


School (the) and the Schoolmaster. 
A Manual for the Use of Teachers, Employers, Trustees, In- 
epectors, ete, ete. By Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D.D., and 
George B. Emerson, A.M. Engravings. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Smith’s Mechanics. 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2; sheep extra, $2 50. 


Smith’s (Dr. W.) New Classical Dictionary. 


(See Anthon’s Smith’s New Classical Dictionary.) 


Smith’s (Dr. W.) Dictionary of Antiquities. 


(See Anthon’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.) 


Smith’s (Dr. Wm.) Histories. 
(See Student's Historical Text-Books.) 


Smith’s (Dr. Wm.) Smaller History of Rome, 
from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Em 
pire, With a Continuation to a.p, 476. By Eugene Law- 
rence, A.M. [lustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


Smith’s (Dr. Wm) Principia Latina, 

Part. I. A First Latin Course, comprehending Grammar, 
Delectns, and Esercise-Bouk, with  Voewbularies, Care. | 
fully revised and tinproved by Henry Drisler, LL.D, of Cu- | 
limbia College, New York. [8ing, Hesible eloth, 15 eetits. 

Smith's (Dr, Wm.) Prinéipia Latina, 

Part tl, A Pitet hati eadive- Rook, eontaluing a Bpltome 
of Cesare Galle Wats aiid L'Honisid’s Dives uf Distiie | 
Biisherd Puiiais, Wilh at he ge tu Huta Antinit 
fies, Notes, ahd & Dietinnary: By Willlahn Binith, bb | 
Carehiily Fevised and imprayed Hy Henry Drisler, bh. dD, | 
of Colihihia Cullege, New York isin, fleeitie elath, 
Fi 85 

Strang's Harmeny ef the Gaspels, 
hor fhe Use of Sivdents and ethers. isa, elath, @1 49, 


Student's (the) Histerieal Text-Baeks; 





The Student's Histories: 


Tus Stunene’s History ar Greece. A Histary af 
Greece trom the Barliest Times to the Raman Conquest. 
With supplementary Chapters on the History of Literature 
and Art. By William Smith, LL.D., Editar of the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
etc. Revised, with an Appendix, by Prof. George W. seen’ 
A.M. Illustrated by Hugrayings on Wood. Large i2zmo, 724 


pages, cloth, $2. | 

*,* A SMALLER History of Greece: The ahove Work | 
abridged for Younger Students and Common Schools. Hn- 
gravings. 16mo, 272 pages, cloth, $1. | 

THE StupeNt’s History oF Rome. A History of Rome 
from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Em- 
pire. With Chapters on the History of Literature and 
Art. By Henry G. Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts. Large 12mo, 
778 pages, cloth, $2. 

* A SMALLER History oF Rome from the Earliest 
Times to the Estabiishment of the Empire. By Wm. 
Smith, LL.D. With a Continuation to a.p. 476. By Eugene 
Lawrence, A.M. Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

THE StupDENT’s Gippon. The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Abridged. 
Incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. 
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LIST, coneluded, 


Ky William Amith, LLD., Sditor of the Claseieal Dietion. 
fry, Dietionary of Greek and Homan Antiquities, ete, Hine. 
trated by 100 Bagravinge on Wood, Large ine, Tb pages 
cloth, @2 : 

The Stupenv'a Hierony ov Wnanon, A Tistory of 
France from the Harlieat Timea to the Hetablishinent of 
the Second Hmpire in 1859, Hitetrated by Hagravinga on 
Wood. Large lino, 744 pages, cloth, 69, 

Tue Srupeng's Hume Ilistory of Mngland from the 
Harlieat Nines to the Revolution in liss, By David Hite, 
Abridged, Incorporating the Corrections and Researches 
of Recent Historians, and continued down to the Your 
INS, Liltietrated by Hagravinge on Wood, Large tino, 
HOW pres, cloth, #2, 

A MMALLHK Histon¥ of ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Titties to the Year inte, Hdited by William Bimnith, Lbb, 
Iiistrated by Hugravingsa on Wood, bine, cloth, #1, 


Spencer's Greek New Testament. 
igmo, Bl 75, 


Suydam's Drawing-Book. 
ormal Drawing- Hook, Containing the Principles of Trome 
trie and Perspective Drawing Honiuned for Nehools and 
Private Learners, By William FB, Phelps, AM. Principal 
of the Minnesota State Normal Sehool, late Principal of 
New Jdereey State Normal School, and Abraham Nuydam, 
A.B. late of the Polytechnic lostitute, Brooklyn, 4dto, (In 
press.) 
Upham's Mental Philosophy. 
2 vols, I2mo, sheep, $3, Abridged Edition, 12mo, sheep, $1 50, 
Upham on the Wiil. 
12mo, sheep, $1 50, 


Whately’s Logic. 


1simo, cloth, 75 cents, 


Whately’s Rhetoric. 


18mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


Willson’s Readers and Spellers. 

A Series of School and Family Readers; designed to teach 
the Art of Reading in the most Simple, Natural, and Prac- 
tical Way ; embracing in their Plan the whole Range of Nat- 
ural History and the Physical Sciences ; aiming at the high- 
est Degree of Usefulness, and splendidly, illustrated. Con- 
sisting of a Primer and Seven Readers. By Marcius Will- 
sen. The Primer, and First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Intermediate Third and Fourth Readers, now ready. 
Prices: Primer, 25 cents; First Reader, 40 cents ; Second 
Reader, 60 cents; Third Reader, 90 cents; Fourth Reader, 
$135; Fifth Reader, $1.80; Primary Speller, 15 cents; 
Larger Speller, 35 cents. 

Willson’s Intermediate Series. 

A Third Reader. Of a grade between the Second and Third 
Readers of the School and Family Series. By Marcius 
Willson. 12mo, 80 cents. 

Willson’s Intermediate Series. 

A Fourth Reader, Of a grade between the Third and Fourth 
Readers of the School and Family Series. By Marcius 
Willson. 12mo, $t 10. 


Wiilson’s Manual of Instruction in Object 


Lessons, in a course of Elementary Instruction, Ada 9% 


to the Use of the School and Family Charts, aud other 
in Teaching. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. (s 


Willson’s Primary Speller. {2 

A Simple and Progressive Course of Lessons in Sy 
with Reading and Dictation Exercises, and the Ele { 
Oral and Written Compositions, 15 cents. 

Willson’s Larger Spelier. 

A Progressive Course of Lessons in Spelling, arranged ac- 
cording to the Principles of Orthoepy and Grammar, ith 
Exercises in Synonyms, for Reading, Spelling, and Writing; 
and a new System of Definitions. by Marcius Willson, 
12mo, 85 cente. 

Witter’s Das Zweite Buch der Realkenntnisse. 

The Second Book of Nature (in the German Language), An 
Elementary Introduction to the Natural Sciences, including 
Geography and History. Translated from M, Wiliscns 
Keaders, for the Use of German Schools and Families, 'y 
‘i Bremen, Llustrated by 818 Engravings on Wood. 12, 
B1 25. 

Wood’s Natural History. 
450 Engravings, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Yonge’s English-Creek Lexicon. 

Containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of good 
Authority, in Chronological Order, for every Word used ; ex- 
plaining the Construetion and giving the Declension or 
Conjugation of each Word when Irregular, and marking the 
Quantities of all doubtful Syllables. Edited, with lirge Ad 
ditions, by Henry Drisler, LL.D, Professor of Latin i 
Columbia College, New York. Royal 8yo, sheep extr. 
(Dr. Drisier has about completed the editing of thts Work, 
and the Publishers hope to have it ready ehortly.) 


Willson’s and Calkins’s School and Family 
Charts. A Series of School and Family Charts, colored, 
Twenty-two in Number, designed for a Course uf Blemen- 
tary Inetruction th Schoule and Fatnilies, By Maretus 
Willeutt atid No A, Calkine; 

These Charts will be furnished elther separately oe in full 
fete Biter HidHted UF Th eheeta, and dleu for Patiily Vee 
Hi heat Atle fur, ab the following peleee, Whied tint 
bf, HWH HFE UH a bake, OF the eige HP ede Ehiaet, abit 98 NF 
HU iHeles. They Are BEE Ly hath, # afeefa, ab he prlees 
Haihed, ; 


ERB / Bb, Monnled 





Na { Hlementary: Rigby iWihethaied 
th : HPAS. gi hat $1 95 
£ Na \\ jeuding: Pivat Leseans, ia | 
=| Not I. Heading: Beeand bessana,; Hy Lg 
BI 8. TY. Heading: Third Leesana,. Raf 
i) No. ¥. Heading: Poanrih Leseaus, - fal 49% 
Na. Vi. Heading: Filth Lessaus, : Ra | 
1 No. Vil. Blementary Sounds, : , oe 
2a} No. Vill PhonieSpeiling, .  - aia | 
Ze No. 1X. Writing Charts, 2 2... cn a 
BD No. X. Drawing and Perspective, . i f 
a” No. Xf. Lines and Measures, P ; 8 1 4g 
No. XIf. Porims and Solids, . ‘ : 8a f 
ra | No. XI. Pamiliar Colors, accompa- | 
s nicd by a duplicate set of Hand L 390 
3 Color-Oards, .  .  - 160 | 
© (No. XIV. Chromatic Scale of Colors, 120 J 
to No. XV. Animals. Economical Uses, 60 t $1 83 
£3) _No. XVI. Classification of Animals, . 60 
SS} No. XVII. Birds. Their Classification, 60 t gi 8 
g No. XVIII. Reptiles and Fishes, . ¢ 60 
5. No. XIX. Botanical Forms, ete, .  .« 69 L gi 88 
aa No. XX. Classification of Plants, 3 60 § 
ee No. XXI. Economical Uses of Plants, . 60 f $1 83 
a No. XXII. Economical Uses, continued, 60 


Price of the entire Set, in Sheets, . . + sh 2 
en a “ Mounted, . « - $ 


AS 4h er Ot “ Atlas Form, . . + 0 2 
Calkins’s Primary Object Lessons, .  . + ; +4 
Willson’s Manual of Object Teaching, . ° . 


Printed for Tut Rounp TabLEe AssociaTION by Joun A, Gray & GreEn, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 132 Nassan Street, Saturday, Septciaber 7, 1867. 
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